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ON ROYCE’S EMPIRICISM 


HILOSOPHY is never born from tradition. It is born only 
from one’s own experience and one’s own reflection. Hence 

there are no indispensable thinkers, be they Sankara or Plato or 
Kant. Greek thought grew great in ignorance of India, Indian 
thought in ignorance of Greece; and this ignorance was in each 
ease part of its early strength: no man can think who cannot face 
the universe alone. Indispensable are only originality of question 
and the passion for truth. 

But the truth the philosopher seeks has to be the truth for 
every man: he is incapable of seeking a solitary enlightenment. 
Like Nietzsche’s Zarathustra he must get down from his mountain 
top. The original thinker, always bred in solitude, will find him- 
self seeking the philosophical highway just in proportion to the 
energy of his original search; there he will find companionship of 
his own choosing, and remain undisturbed by his residual ignorance. 
He will have no thought of claiming for himself a place on that 
highway ; he will be deeply sorry if his own finding is of use to no 
one else. It was Max Otto of Wisconsin, himself an uncompromis- 
ing truth-seeker, who remembered that Royce had once told him 
that he wanted to give his students ‘‘a small plot of ground on 
which they could set their feet.’’ 

During the years 1914-16, the last two years of his life, I saw 
much of Royce. He had no doubt that he had builded well; tokens 
of recognition were coming to him from near and from abroad. 
Yet his latter days were occasionally clouded by a tragic sense of 
incompleteness, if not of failure. There were none around him 
whom he could call his disciples; he had not achieved his major 
work on logic; the most vigorous new movements in America, espe- 
cially the new realisms, were radically critical of his dialectic; the 
pragmatic vein with which from the beginning he had felt strong 
sympathy would have none of his Absolute; the brilliant work of 
Bergson, wherein he recognized some of his own theses, notably 
important distinctions in our awareness of time, was openly hostile 
to a metaphysical dialectic: Bergson had remarked, on a visit to 
America in 1913, that he had parted company on this point with 
his friend Croce who, he said, ‘‘was revamping Hegel for the 
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Italian mind’’—‘‘there can be no dialectic in history!’’ Royce did 
not know that his own thought was even then taking its place on the 
philosophical highway, in Europe and also in India. 

He would perhaps have been comforted had he known that a 
young French writer was preparing an extended exposition of his 
work, announcing it as ‘‘a capital factor (moment capital) in the 
development of contemporary thought . . . a construction so pow- 
erful in its synthesis, building on a dialectic so rigorous and so 
concrete, that we dare not run the risk, through ignoring it, of 
remaining on a level of thought which it has for all time tran- 
scended.’’ This is strong language: it comes close to a declaration 
of indispensability. It claims for this odd product of our Califor- 
nia frontier, strongly marked, as both Perry and Robinson have 
well pointed out, with traits typically American, a place in the 
universal history of man thinking. The words are from Gabriel 
Marcel’s introduction to La Métaphysique de Royce, first comprised 
in four articles in the Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale in 1918- 
19, the first thorough examination of Royce’s metaphysical system 
asa whole. (It is now happily to be given an English printing). 


Royce’s last lecture-course on metaphysics (under the tradi- 
tional head of Philosophy 9) was given during the year 1915-16. 
Fortunately, two students in that course took shorthand notes of 
the lectures, one of them fairly complete—the few blanks could be 
filled out from the other. The Harvard archives contain a tran- 
script of those notes. 

The program of Philosophy 9 had naturally changed with the 
development of Royce’s thought. Both in this final year and in 
the previous year he had given a considerable space at the outset 
to the development of the theory of the community, and of the 
process of interpretation. In that previous year Royce had wag- 
gishly remarked that if he were to reissue his Gifford Lectures he 
would now call them ‘‘The World, the Community, and the Indi- 
vidual.’’ He saw in this development a step beyond what he 
called his early individualism, ‘‘the spirit of Californians,’’ a 
change due to his perception of the importance of triadic relations. 
He contrasted the ‘‘social approach’’ to metaphysics with the ‘‘ psy- 
chological approach’’ of Descartes, Berkeley, James, remarking that 
pragmatism tends to turn all problems into psychological ones. 

But there is another difference I notice in the final lecture-series, 
which seems to me of considerable theoretical significance, namely, 
the fuller and more appreciative account of what Royce had called 
his second theory of Being, namely, Mysticism. Royce had been 
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one of the first to recognize that what we vaguely call ‘‘mysticism,’’ 
and tend to avoid as a step away from rational thinking, has in its 
more thoughtful forms a strict internal logic. It is, in fact, two 
things at once: a highly rigorous dialectical account of Being and 
a firmly empirical account. He could say that ‘‘the mystics are 
the only thorough-going empiricists in the history of philosophy.”’’ 
It is Royce’s relation to empiricism to which I should like in this 
brief note to draw particular attention. 

To call, let us say, Meister Eckhart an empiricist, iamninen an 
extension of the concept of experience not usual in philosophy at 
the beginning of the century. For what the mystic experiences 
is definitely not a sense-datum, nor any particular factual thud- 
from-outside, such as our careful empirical analysts are prone to 
find ‘‘experience’’ made up of. The mystic believes that he ex- 
periences Being itself in its purity; and if he is a Hindu mystic, 
he does so by carefully putting away from consciousness those 
finite particulars which might put up a competing claim to be ‘‘the 
real.’’ He reaches his goal by a ladder of negations, culminating 
in what is for conception a Void, or in Eckhart’s terms a ‘‘stille 
Wiiste der Gottheit.’’ And of this goal, Royce comments—I think 
conclusively—that, if the stages leading to it are themselves illusion, 
it also is nothing: ‘‘a zero that is contrasted with nothing at all has 
so far not even a contrasting character, and thus remains a genuine 
and absolute nothing.’’? The alternative is not that Being cannot 
be experienced, but that it is always a factor in experience: that 
experience is always ontological, and that ontology is always em- 
pirical. The mystic is right in what he affirms, namely, that the 
real is not behind the surface of experience, but im it: and a valid 
empiricism will include the ‘‘what’’ as well as the ‘‘that’’ of our 
perceptions. The empiricism which attempts to exclude concep- 
tual elements of experience in pursuit of something purely ‘‘given’’ 
only discovers that from the meaningless datum no meaning can be 
derived. The only significant empiricism is one that admits an 
experience of the essence together with an experience of the exist- 
ence. On this ground, Royce could say, ‘‘I know of no truth that 
is not an empirical truth, whatever further character it also pos- 
sesses’’; and again, ‘‘Neither God nor man faces any fact that has 
not about it something of the immediacy of a sense-datum.’’ ? 

Here Royce anticipates the major insight of Husserl. For 
Husserl’s Wesensschau, while it proposes to abstract from the spe- 
cific note of existence in what is perceived, involves the judgment 
that Wesen, the essence, is there as a factor of experience. And 


1 The World and the Individual, Vol. I, p. 181. 
2 The World and the Individual, Vol. I, p. 362. 
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this type of extension of the concept of experience, carried forward 
by various lines of thought, constitutes in my judgment one of the 
major gains of the twentieth century in the theory of knowledge.* 
At the same time Royce is anticipating a fundamental position of 
Existentialism; for this movement, whether branching off from 
Kierkegaard or from Husserl, focuses attention precisely on that 
note of Being-per-se from which Husserl’s epoché would abstract: 
while agreeing with the mystic that Being is an indefinable in ob- 
jective terms, the Existentialist finds it freighted with a signifi- 
cance requiring its own ontological vocabulary. This is precisely 
the audacious proposal of Royce in his ‘‘four conceptions of 
Being’’; and the same interest led him in his final lecture-series to 
comment at length on a paper of Santayana’s on ‘‘Some Meanings 
of the Word ‘Is.’ ’’ So far, Royce, the radical empiricist. 


But empiricism, if it means anything, means a certain recep- 
tivity toward a content one finds but does not make. There are 
data in experience, and the word datum refers not only to material 
accepted but to a need to accept, an incapacity of our knowing 
processes to operate without a raw material actually presented as 
gift. There must be a prior docility before there can be construc- 
tion. But Royce, however he extends the scope of empiricism, is 
still more emphatic about the active factors of knowing. 

He insists, for example, that he is to some degree a pragmatist. 
And while pragmatism is experimental and to that extent empiri- 
cal, it is also instrumental: its interest is in control,—it is to master 
nature that we must first obey her. To experience, Royce has 
maintained, is not merely to sense but also to think, and thinking, 
as an activity, has its motivation: to perceive an object is to con- 
ceive it, and to conceive it is to capture it within the noose of an 
intention. Before Brentano or Husserl, Royce was insisting on the 
‘‘intentional’’ character of our ideas. We cannot so much as de- 
fine ‘‘truth’’ without considering the intention of our quest: a 
marksman who strikes a target is not thereby proved right in his 
aim,—it must appear that it was that particular target he was aim- 
ing at! Experience can never be understood as a B punely passive 
ingestion of material. 

I am far from saying that there is an inomniiatenen between the 
empirical aspect of knowing and its active elements; but there is 


8 Though seldom noticed, it was present in germ in the principle of devel- 
oping the implications of the this-now in Hegel’s Phenomenologie des Geistes, 
a favorite field of Royce. See my article, ‘‘ Marcel and the Ground Issues of 
Metaphysics,’’ Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, Vol. XIV (June, 
1954), p. 446. 
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undoubtedly as issue: so far as knowing is constructing it is not 
purely receptwe. The whole Kantian critique turns upon this 
contrast, the whole issue of subjectivism, likewise the whole Royce- 
ian thesis that the external meaning of an idea is the fulfillment of 
a purpose. 

This was the major issue, I believe, in the minds of Royce’s 
students between the years 1900 and 1904, when I happened to be 
among those students, the years in which The World and the Indi- 
vidual was making its appearance and its powerful early impres- 
sion. For the first essay required of our class in metaphysics, the 
assigned topic was ‘‘Idea as a plan of action.’’ I took at once a 
hostile attitude toward this idea of an idea—as in fact I dutifully 
did toward all I was philosophically taught in those days—espe- 
cially toward Royce’s favorite example, the musical idea, which I 
held to be an untypical special case. Royce was always infinitely 
patient and resourceful in dealing with the opposition loyal or dis- 
loyal, and left his critics, if not convinced, at least with a new load 
of relevant grist to consider. 

But Royce’s empiricism was limited, not only by his voluntar- 
ism, but also—and concurrently—by his conception of the individ- 
ual and the whole range of experience to which this conception ap- 
plies. We have, he maintained, no direct empirical knowledge of 
ourselves, nor of other minds, and hence, in substance, of our en- 
tire social environment on which his later philosophy so essentially 
turned. These individual entities cannot be objects of either per- 
ception or of conception,—they are neither particulars nor gener- 
alities: they are matters for ‘‘interpretation’’; their uniqueness 
eannot be scientifically demonstrated,—it belongs to our moral pur- 
pose that they, including ourselves, shall be the individuals they 
are and no others. And since the Real, for Royce, must be an in- 
dividual and indeed the ultimate source of individuality, the Real 
or Absolute Being must be excluded from the range of entities ac- 
cessible to our empirical awareness. 

Must we then deny to the mystic that empirical completeness 
we have already accorded to him? 


It is evident, I believe, that here Royce’s voluntarism comes into 
direct conflict with his empiricism, as well as with the major tend- 
ency of the growing empiricism of the new century. For Bergson, 
the scope of intuition—which was itself a phase of the widening 
empiricism—was primarily directed to our awareness of self, of 
Other self, of time, of change. 

This limitation of Royce’s empiricism prevented him from 
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taking the releasing step necessary to overcome the subjectivism of 
Descartes, which stood in such glaring contrast to his mathematical 
conceptions of nature which are at once the properties of the indi- 
vidual subject, and universal in their significance to him. The in- 
dividual experimenter knows himself to be dealing with a world 
which is at once his and the world of every man. When, therefore, 
Royce holds that the common physical object is not given as com- 
mon—it is only so interpreted,* he removes the basis for scientific 
induction. The empiricism of modern science can proceed only on 
the assumption that the private experience of every experimenter 
is at the same time a universal experience, directed toward an iden- 
tical world. The key to the metaphysical basis of modernity lay in 
the recognition of the radical inconsistency of Descartes who, de- 
claring that he himself had but one certitude, that of his own ex- 
istence, published his findings—implying the further certitude that 
this, his discovery, would be the discovery of every human being 
following his course of meditation. It was the universality of 
privacy whose analysis eluded Descartes, and Royce, and limited 
the scope of a valid empiricism. 

I cannot here pursue further the technical analysis necessary to 
establish this judgment; I hope to do so in another context very 
shortly. But I wish to indicate here, in closing, that in Royce’s 
world outlook there existed the answer to his own problem. It lay 
in the borderland between ethics and esthetics in which Royce was 
so deeply and natively at home. 

For we cannot forget that Royce’s first loves were two—science 
and mathematics on one side, literature, especially poetry, on the 
other. His first mental comradeships in the young University at 
Berkeley were Joseph Le Conte, the geologist, and Edward Row- 
land Sill, the poet. His memory was stored with poetry. E. E. 
Cummings has recently given his testimony both to his extraordi- 
nary resource and to his equally extraordinary capacity of going 
directly to the deeper personal needs of those he dealt with, through 
a veil of very genuine personal shyness. This resource was always 
at hand to give a ballistic swing to his ideas. There must be sev- 
eral persons still living who heard Royce’s final lecture in May of 
1916. James was gone, and Miinsterberg; Santayana had left for 
Europe shortly after James’s death in 1910. But Palmer, I be- 
lieve, was living, and Perry and Hoernlé and I were carrying on. 
Royce, we knew, was in poor health, and was deeply burdened by 
the fact of war, which had roused him to one of his greatest utter- 
ances. Royce closed his final lecture by repeating Swinburne’s 


4 The Problem of Christianity, Vol. II, p. 241. 
5 ‘i; six nonlectures,’’ p. 30. 
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‘‘Watchman, What of the Night?’’ with a feeling that none who 
heard him can forget. Nor can any who heard him suppose for a 
moment that Royce’s Absolute was something apart from the mo- 
tives of human history: it was at the same time ultimate moral 
demand and ultimate empirical factuality. There was loyalty 
there, but the loyalty was borne by a consciousness which was at 
once the consciousness of the poet and the mystic. The moral will 
stood not by itself: it was the offspring of the ontological aware- 
ness. It is not loyalty that begets love; it is love that begets 
loyalty. The wakening of the mind to love and the opening of the 
eyes to beauty are discoveries, not postulates: we cannot go to seek 
them, we find them. The lover and the artist are one—they are 
empiricists first and creators afterward: as Rilke has described the 
motives of Rodin, with whom he studied, ‘‘The making of a portrait 
was the recording of a perception of the eternal within the tran- 
sitory’’—no imitation, no flattery, but the deeper sense of being. 
From this encounter with the real, which is at once individual and 
universal, spring all the shapings of our concrete resolves. 

Royce was not in error when he made the mystic the thorough- 
going empiricist, for the artist and the lover are also mystics 
(‘‘ Atheists are as dull who cannot guess God’s presence out of 
sight’’) ; he was in error only when he set bounds to the scope of 
his own empiricism. 

WiuuiamM ERNEst HockING 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





ROYCE’S SYNTHETIC METHOD? 


T a time when the analytic method is in the ascendant, so much 

so that in certain quarters it threatens to supplant every other 
method, consideration of countervailing procedures becomes imper- 
ative unless we are willing to leave unchallenged the present fetish 
of a philosophic worship I am in the habit of calling methodolatry. 
Excessive cultivation of analysis has grown into a sort of cult; its 
products are so fine and finespun that to speak of them as occult 
seems a temptation the uninitiated could hardly be blamed for not 
resisting. There are of course analysts and analysts; I have in 
mind those—and they had better remain unnamed—who have with- 
drawn from a world of concrete things into a world of ineffable 
entities and esoteric symbols. It looks as if the union of mysti- 
1 Read at the Conference on Methods in Philosophy and the Sciences, 38th 


semi-annual meeting, held at the New School for Social Research in New York 
City, Sunday, November 20, 1955. 
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cism and logic had been finally consummated. Must some meta- 
language, requiring vehicles of expression literally non-natural, 
replace philosophic discourse as traditionally employed? Should 
the content of philosophic thought, assuming that it has any con- 
tent, be deemed too recondite for normal channels of communica- 
tion? Such questions, alas, are not altogether rhetorical. 

It would be unfortunate if the inevitable revolt against analysis 
involved rejection of its importance and utility. There are ana- 
lytical procedures no discipline can dispense with and remain ra- 
tional. A philosophy following methods strictly non-analytic is 
mysticism without logic. A universe of discourse in which all dis- 
tinctions are blurred or melted ceases to be a universe of thought. 
For thought is discriminative as well as integrative. Analysis 
running wild must be corrected but not abandoned. But it can be 
corrected only by synthesis that includes and transcends analysis. 

The method applied by Josiah Royce, the centenary of whose 
birth we are celebrating today, is precisely one in which analysis 
and synthesis are complementary processes. That they perform 
correlative functions may be contended for generally. Their com- 
plete separation could but issue in complete absurdity. Little 
astuteness is needed to observe what would happen to either with- 
out relation to the other. 

Consider analysis. How could it be used except with reference 
to some given complex? For what analysis presupposes is the an- 
alyzable, and the analyzable is the composite. Resolution of a 
whole into parts is what the analytic procedure chiefly aims at. 
In the absence of a pre-analytic complex, therefore, there can be 
no analysis; to deny this is to deny that analysis has any opera- 
tional meaning. 

Not only is the complex the antecedent datum of analysis. It 
scarcely needs saying that no pre-analytic complex can be ade- 
quately interpreted by a procedure strictly and exclusively ana- 
lytic, for such procedure, being essentially disintegrative, suffers 
the whole to disappear into its parts. Analysis, though necessary, 
remains insufficient; requisite is always a counter-method for re- 
storing the original conjunction of parts. Forced to compromise, 
the analyst must resort to alien methods, methods non-analytic, for 
reuniting parts painstakingly disjoined. Association, integration, 
synthesis (or whatever be the name given to counter-operations) 
must, as it were, undo the work achieved by assiduous anatomiza- 
tion. To understand the actual nexus of the pre-analytic datum, 
whatever it is, we must employ devices rivaling the analytic; de- 
vices which, and this is the irony, the analyst himself cannot help 
adopting to escape from the folly of reductionism: unmitigated 
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reduction of anything to loose shreds is indeed reduction to the 
absurd. 

Analysis is a name for a certain mode of exploration, definitely 
connoting a mental act, the act of an exploring mind. And syn- 
thesis, too, is such an act, when suggestive of a function of inquiry. 
Analysis and synthesis would thus seem to exemplify exploratory 
operations proceeding in opposite directions, the first being con- 
cerned with reduction, the second with construction. Reductive 
and constructive activities are obviously distinct and non-inter- 
changeable; and whether or not analysis be called reductive in an 
invidious sense, it is certainly an operation for breaking up or 
breaking down any given complex. With what else could analysis 
be identified if not with an operation of this general kind ? 

Now synthesis, operating contrariwise, differs from analysis in 
signifying more than a procedural operation. It is descriptive 
also of a complex intrinsically concatenated, the very sort of com- 
plex to which analysis is directed. An ‘‘analytic part,’’ if the ex- 
pression were used, would be meaningless save as denoting some 
aspect or ingredient distinguishable within or separated from a 
given whole. It is tautologous but not equivocal to speak of parts 
parted by analysis as analytic parts. But the expression ‘‘syn- 
thetic whole’’ is no tautology: a radical ambiguity is implicit in it. 
The synthetic may signify the product of an integrative act of mind 
but it may also signify a manifestation of conjugate existence, the 
difference between making and finding wholes being indefeasible. 

The methodological distinction between analysis and synthesis is 
clear enough, involving as it does reference to contrapuntal acts of 
mind, so to speak, each subservient to each, neither operative with- 
out its opposite. Discriminative and integrative operations yield 
products mutually implicated and undeniably interdependent. If 
we think of these products as parts and wholes, their inseparability 
is obvious: it would be difficult to conceive of a part not as the part 
of some whole and of a whole unless composed of some parts. To 
eliminate either of these correlatives would make nonsense of the 
other. 

Kant’s Second Antinomy, which deals with the putative dis- 
junction of simplicity and complexity, demonstrates once and for 
all what happens if the attempt ‘is made to view analysis and syn- 
thesis as operations mutually exclusive. For it is precisely upon 
such a dialectical attempt that the antinomy may be said to rest. 
Unfortunately, the point can here not be pursued further. 

But mere allusion to Kant’s antinony suffices to show the im- 
possibility of an absolute divorce either between analytic and syn- 
thetic operations or between their products. The pertinent ques- 
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tion is thus not one of separation. The question is chiefly a ques- 
tion of priority. Might it not be plausibly contended, without 
denying the relative claims of its rival, that one of the two methods 
precedes the other in validity or value? If so, to which should 
primacy be accorded ? 

On purely operational grounds, it would not be easy to argue 
for the priority of the analytic method, the method being incapable 
of functioning except in relation to an antecedently given whole, 
a whole in its own right or by the grace of discursive construction. 
How, then, is it possible to endow with cogency the argument for 
the supremacy of the analytic procedure? If analysis is to enjoy 
a prerogative import, the question of priority must be shifted from 
method to the philosophic position it subserves. Assume, for ex- 
ample, the ontological view committed to the prior reality of indi- 
vidual entities, entities to which relations are external, and the 
only method adapted to it would be one capable of ferreting out 
their monadic being. In other words, the alleged supremacy of 
the analytic method simply reflects the presupposed supremacy of 
the ontological persuasion for the support of which it is needed. 
And it is a moot question whether the claim for the priority of any 
other method is not equally derivative, a particular ontology de- 
termining its use and relevance. 


Royce’s synthetic method cannot adequately be dealt with with- 
out raising this issue. For a sustained study of the growth and 
development of his philosophy makes it quite clear that his charac- 
teristic vision prescribed the manner he chose for vindicating it. 
This vision, which I have elsewhere ? called synoptic, ranged far and 
wide ; it animated his massive work and inspired the diverse themes 
of his reflection. Royce undoubtedly possessed to a superlative 
degree the ability to see together—and as related—things seemingly 
disparate and remote. As his doctrine grew in voluminousness and 
comprehensiveness, tenets traditionally alien and antagonistic could 
somehow find lodgment in it, yet not as if within a procrustean em- 
brace either eclectic or Hegelian. 

On the synthetic mode of procedure Royce had thus to depend 
for the articulation of his synoptic vision. His synopsis of things 
was prior to their synthesis in discourse. He began to see early, 
and continued to see always and everywhere, in profuse related- 
ness the measure of what is real and true and good. ‘‘Reverence 
for the relations of life,’’ a pregnant expression he used in connec- 


2 Royce’s Synoptic Vision, published for the Department of Philosophy 
of the Johns Hopkins University on the occasion of the centennial of Royce’s 
birth, November 20, 1955 (Baltimore, 1955). 
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tion with his history of California, may rightly be taken as leitmotiv 
of all his major endeavors, in metaphysics no less than ethics, in 
logic as well as epistemology. 

His predilection for relatedness as the fundamental clue to the 
nature of things led him to disavow a pluralistic as well as a mon- 
istic universe. His writings both published and unpublished re- 
veal Royce’s unremitting search for a synthesis of the one and the 
many, and this synthesis he ultimately found in the notion of the 
community which became the ruling category of his thought. In 
reviewing in an autobiographical sketch at the close of his life 
‘‘the deepest problems and motives’’ of his philosophy, Royce spoke 
of them as having always ‘‘centered about the idea of the commu- 
nity.’’ Indeed, the relational nexus involved in the idea of the 
community he came to envisage as a sort of structural paradigm. 

With relations, then, Royce was constantly preoccupied, vary- 
ing and perfecting his technique for asserting and exhibiting their 
ubiquitous reality—in knowledge and action, in nature and man, 
in the world and the individual. And the technique is one in 
which analysis plays the part of handmaid, so to speak, of syn- 
thetic activity. The ancillary réle which the analytic process is 
made to perform in the task of conjunctive construction lends to 
Royce’s method singular distinction. As used by him, far from 
being reductive, analysis turns out to be the very instrument for 
producing synthesis. 

On this instrumental aspect of analysis we must lay particular 
stress. The function Royce assigned to it appears to be twofold: 
analysis serves to explicate or to render explicit the relational in- 
tricacy of the analyzable object, being as such a method of dis- 
covery, and it serves also to extricate or to select from the object 
distinct meanings or traits for incorporation in a wider discursive 
context, and as such the method is dialectical. It is one thing to 
use analysis for the purpose of uncovering the complexity latent in 
the pre-analytic datum, it is quite another to employ it for the pur- 
pose of drawing from it material for conceptual construction. In 
either case, however, be its function explicative or extricative, an- 
alysis became for Royce a procedural tool astonishingly varied in 
application and fertile in results: the more finely a situation is dis- 
criminated the more numerous and the more tangled are the rela- 
tions it is shown to involve, and the greater also its accommodation 
to mind’s synthetic operations. 

But Royce’s use of analysis, which was so versatile and pro- 
lific, redounded, it must be noted, chiefly to the benefit of relations. 
What was the basis of Royce’s criteriology? If, consonant with 
his vision and method, a suitable name for it might be hazarded, 
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‘‘relational plenitude’’ would not be too inapt a designation. And 
the fallacy or anomaly inherent in the philosophies Royce criticized 
may accordingly be spoken of as ‘‘relational parsimony.’’ Of 
course, no error attaches to parsimony except in accordance with 
plenitude as standard of criticism and valuation. Be that as it 
may, the error, if it is an error, and whether it be labeled a fallacy 
or an anomaly or anything else, Royce sought to expose in all its 
forms and in every disguise. Mystic parsimony, for example, con- 
sists in negating relations altogether, realistic parsimony consists 
merely in depreciating them. 

Royce’s own ontology is a case in point: it is a synthesis of three 
conceptions of being, each deemed defective and inadequate in vari- 
ous ways, the major gravamen of the charge having to do with the 
nature and status of relations. And in dealing with each concep- 
tion, Royce resorted to analysis as instrument both to uncover its 
own intrinsic structure and to select from it such characteristic 
features as are capable of assimilation with those of its rivals. 
But a detailed examination of the ‘‘Fourth Conception of Being,’’ 
defended under this name in The World and the Individual, would 
be required to show the amplitude of its synthetic construction. 

With the accent on relations so heavy, the Roycean method is 
beset by a difficulty of considerable gravity. How about terms 
without which there could be no relations? Or, to state the ques- 
tion with reference to another context, how real are individuals in 
the absence of which no community could be conceived as existing? 
This question, ever central and crucial in Royce’s thought, cannot 
be answered without going deeply into his ontology and theory of 
knowledge, his ethics and logic. Only a hint must here suffice. 


Pertinent especially in this connection is allusion to Royce’s 
logical theory as the science of order. The primary concepts 
requisite for the theory are those of relation and class in such 
interdependence that neither concept can be defined without ref- 
erence to the other. Royce admitted that this implies a ‘‘circle,’’ 
adding, however, that circularity in definition is inevitable in deal- 
ing with all philosophic ideas of a fundamental nature. By means 
of these concepts, and just these taken as primary, different types 
of order-systems, such as those which mathematics and the exact 
sciences exemplify, become theoretically possible, since they can be 
shown to result from ‘‘the inseparable union of class and of rela- 
tion.’”? What must strike one as significant is the omission of the 
individual as a principal logical concept. To be sure, Royce does 
not fail to insist upon ‘‘the absolutely logical need to conceive of 
individual objects as the elements’’ of order-systems. But what 
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are such objects? If treated as preclusive of their possible re- 
duplication, individual objects of this kind we can never actually 
encounter. Entities considered unique we may, indeed we must, 
actively postulate. This Royce constantly reiterates, individuality 
being for him a notion whose origin and meaning are due to our 
will and to our interests. For logical purposes, however, individ- 
uals are not needed except as constituting relational classes; in- 
stances of individuality as equatable with uniqueness ‘‘we can 
never prove to be necessary.’’ Individuals required for logic, 
being members of one sort of class or another, are thus inconceiv- 
able without the relations that define their membership in a given 
or stipulated class, and the postulate of their uniqueness, in the 
sense of having no duplicates or substitutes, remains but an ‘‘at- 
titude of will.’’ 

According to this logic, the conception of the individual as an 
unrelated entity, one that could be defined or denoted prior to or 
apart from all relations, thus becomes a conception without any 
meaning. There is and there can be no such entity. And if con- 
ceived as a unique member of a class, another like it being asserted 
as impossible, the individual assumes the status of a problematic 
entity. For such an entity there can be no logically demonstrable 
necessity. And Royce’s logic, showing the individual to be nec- 
essarily related but not necessarily unique, is a logic, it is impor- 
tant to remember, which has no affiliation with the logic of post- 
Kantian idealism. His logic was inspired by those who pursued 
it as a discipline strictly mathematical or symbolic. 

But his basic philosophic position and the method adapted to it 
admit no other conclusion: as detached from relations the individ- 
ual is unthinkable and as endowed with uniqueness the individual 
becomes unknowable. The individuality Royce defends is not a 
solitary object of experience or an abstract concept of thought. 
No mode of cognition can either reveal or verify the existence of 
a being deemed absolutely independent or absolutely monadic. 
This is a recurrent refrain in Royce’s philosophy. Regarded as a 
datum rather than an achievement, a fact to be discovered instead 
of an ideal to be aimed at, the individual always appeared to Royce 
as an enigma of the first water. 

For the principle of individuation Royce looked elsewhere than 
in experience or logic. Not because he undervalued either expe- 
rience or logic but because he overvalued, strange to say, the im- 
portance of the individual. He took individuality too seriously to 
consign it to the status of the given or the postulated. Between 
singleness and singularity, if one may so phrase the matter, he 
drew a sharp line. ‘‘One instance of a type’’ and ‘‘sole instance 
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of a type’’ are expressions radically non-equivalent. Indeed, the 
major difference between having and lacking individuality was for 
Royce tantamount to the difference between being the only and 
being but any member of a class. Singularity as distinguished 
from singleness is neither perceptually observable nor conceptually 
describable simply because what it qualifies is an object of value or 
appreciation, an object that engages primarily our conative rather 
than our cognitive interests. Individuality is thus rooted in the 
will—in the will to believe and in the will to act. Merely to be- 
lieve in a single object as singular, which logic presupposes, is to 
reduce individuality to a postulate; if individuality is to become 
real, the postulate must be acted upon, only thus could an object 
of belief be converted into an object of aspiration. 

Individuality, to put it boldly, Royce viewed as the fruition of 
a creative process. His later philosophy developed in detail, with 
the aid of the concepts of loyalty and of the community, the con- 
ditions requisite for its creation. (The later teaching deviates 
from the earlier only in terminology and emphasis.) In conceiving 
of the principle of individuation as a creative principle, the im- 
portance of individuality, its worth and dignity, could scarcely have 
received stronger affirmation. Human individuality, at any rate, 
was for Royce always something fluid, something capable of being 
won or lost, and it is the medium or context in which individuality 
could be gained or forfeited that seemed to him to constitute the 
heart of the matter. 

One might perhaps contend that in magnifying the significance 
of the principle for ethics and religion Royce minimized its gen- 
erality. Its application to the arts, to which Royce paid but scant 
attention, would have given the principle added breadth. The cre- 
ative activity in the arts, in those usually spoken of as ‘‘fine,’’ 
would appear to be of the individuative kind, the products of the 
activity being commonly valued for the singular qualities at- 
tributable to them. But the use Royce actually made of the prin- 
ciple is certainly remarkable for its range. 

Royce’s notion of individuality as grounded in the will lies at 
the core of his theory of the self and his theory of the community. 
The uniqueness of selves and the integrity of the community are 
mutually implicated in the same creative process. For a commu- 
nity owes its spiritual being to men’s capacity to extend themselves 
to a common history and a common destiny by adopting and cher- 
ishing together the same interests and the same aspirations; con- 
versely, the possibility for realizing selfhood depends on vicarious 
assumption by its members of superpersonal purposes and ideals. 
No given psychological specimen is given as a self nor can a mere 
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collection of such specimens function as a community. The ethical 
categories of self and community Royce shows to be interlinked in 
the same circular fashion as the logical concepts of class and 
relation. 

I have expatiated on the theme of individuality, individuality 
and community presupposing each other for their pregnant mean- 
ing, because it so clearly illustrates Royce’s method for conjoining 
conventional disjunctions. Traditional bifurcations he invariably 
treated as distinctions within a common frame of reference. 

Royce’s synthesis of thought and will, barely alluded to before, 
is an achievement of particular significance. These hardy and 
perennial opposites appear to him so deeply affiliated that he can 
with equal relevance speak of purposive thought and rational will. 
On the one hand, there are certain modes of action, such as the 
action of saying yes and no, which Royce considers logical facts and 
hence necessary facts, their necessity signifying simply that with- 
out them no rational behavior at all would be possible; on the other 
hand, logical types of order, such as the mathematical disciplines 
exemplify, may also be found exhibited in social structures, involv- 
ing as they do the same interplay of the concepts of class and 
relation. 

It would of course be egregiously absurd to suppose that Royce 
sought to annul or to attenuate the distinction between mathemati- 
cal and social types of order. Great as their difference may be, the 
difference can be no greater than that between species of the same 
genus. For it is of order that Royce held mathematical and social 
systems to be distinct types; and order, of which logic is the sci- 
ence, Royce regarded as amenable to description in terms of univer- 
sal categories requisite for each and every type. So if a mathe- 
matical order-system rests on postulates ultimately traceable to 
attitudes of will, a human community, which constitutes the unity 
of different wills, represents an order-system determined by logical 
relations (such as symmetrical and non-symmetrical, transitive and 
non-transitive) in which individuals must stand to one another. 
It is thus (and the matter is of greater moment than appears on the 
surface) that Royce attempted to join together thought and will. 

Illuminating in this connection is the fact that such modes of ac- 
tion as logic presupposes or is founded on Royce considered to be 
‘‘pragmatic.’’ And to logic he ascribed a necessity not in spite but 
because of its ‘‘pragmatic’’ assumptions, logical necessity being 
inherent in the structure of every kind of order whether theoretical 
or practical. Royce saw no contradiction, therefore, in naming his 
position as ‘‘absolute pragmatism’’: the strange label strikingly 
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reveals and epitomizes his penchant for assimilating the seemingly 
antithetical. 

Yet, and this requires emphasis, Royce’s predilection for uniting 
opposites, and especially those of thought and will, finds most 
rigorous expression in his logic, a work on which Hegel’s influence 
is altogether negligible. Whatever justification there be for affix- 
ing to some aspects of Royce’s doctrine the epithet ‘‘Hegelian,’’ its 
application to his logic would be grossly deceptive. The definition 
of logie as the science of order—and order is in meaning not too 
distant a cousin of synthesis—shows Royce’s original approach to 
the subject, for what is so defined is in marked affinity with mathe- 
matical logic rather than dialectical. 

Royce could put together many things, and in entwining so in- 
separably the discriminative and integrative procedures he may 
have given too free rein to his zeal for synthesis. But after all, his 
vision governed its expression and not vice versa, and his vision 
was synoptic. It is possible that he suffered the synthetic method 
to become too luxuriantly proliferative; at any rate, Royce was a 
stranger to analysis indulged in for its own sake or pursued in 
behalf of ventures semantic and reductive, thus escaping the la- 
mentable concomitants of such ventures which are not seldom ten- 
uous sublety and spiritual sterility. 


J. LOEWENBERG 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 





RECOLLECTIONS OF ROYCE’S SEMINAR ON 
COMPARATIVE METHODOLOGY ' 


EARLY forty years ago I saw Josiah Royce at Harvard for 

the last time, the late spring of 1916. He asked me what 
I had been doing at Yale and Columbia, and as I left he followed 
me to the door and said, ‘‘Coe-stay-low, get out of Columbia, 
they’ll never understand you down there.’’ He was right, but a 
philosopher must expect to be misunderstood. It gets really bad 
when they understand you too well. 

I worked closely with Royce for the last time in 1913-1914, 
when I acted as a recording secretary in his remarkable Seminar 
on Comparative Methodology. I took down as much as I could 
of each session without using shorthand, and began the next 
session with a summary and criticism, to tie the discussions to- 
gether. It was said of Royce in this Seminar that he put out a 


1 Presented at the 38th semi-annual meeting of the Conference on Methods 


in Philosophy and the Sciences at the New School for Social Research, No- 
vember 20, 1955. 
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challenge to anybody who had some idea to come in and fight. By 
1913, under doctor’s warning, he dared not let loose the pugnacity 
which they say made him a terror in the 90s, a flaming red- 
haired apparition. The hair had turned yellow, and the thin lips 
quivered in a whimsical smile, but he could still bite at times. 
He said there was one subject he did not know enough about to 
discuss, and that was economics. When Socrates said he did not 
know, that was the time to look out. When I quoted a passage 
from Veblen about modern science substituting continuous process 
for step by step cause and effect, under the influence of contem- 
porary assembly-line technology, Royce straightened up to protest, 
‘‘The man knows nothing about the history of thought. His 
novel idea was old stuff when Heraclitus was a boy.’’ Royce tried 
to get visitors to come in and do their stuff. I remember Thomas 
Nixon Carver, classical economist, Irving Babbitt, enemy of Rous- 
seau, Minot from the medical school. But also there were dis- 
tinguished visitors who came again and again. In 1913-1914 there 
were particularly Lawrence Henderson, biological chemist; Elmer 
Southard, first head of the new Psychopathic Hospital in Boston; 
and Frederick Adams Woods of Mass Tech, applying statistical 
methods to the heredity of the royal families of Europe. Both 
Woods and Royce kept reporting from time to time letters from 
Charles Peirce in Pennsylvania, until one spring day they had to 
comment sadly on the death of Peirce. In the spring Bertrand 
Russell arrived at Harvard after delay—I gave the preparatory 
lectures in his logic course. Russell never visited the Seminar, 
but Royce commented from time to time, for instance on the hard 
beauty of his style in the first Lowell Lecture on Scientific Method 
im Philosophy. Schréder’s term, Harte Schénheit, he said, for 
Schréder, symbolic logician, ‘‘loved cool precision, but there never 
was any thinker sloppier than Schréder himself.’’ Of the students 
that year there were Headley, Ralph Blake, Van Riper, Hefelbower, 
Sen Gupta, and Miss Webster, in addition to three I shall speak 
of later, making nine. Hoernlé and Loewenberg dropped in oc- 
casionally, when teaching duties permitted. 

The year’s discussion started with Henderson’s book, The 
Fitness of the Environment. Henderson had reported that the 
earth is fitted for life because of numerous peculiarities of the 
most abundant chemicals. He was afraid someone might take this, 
not as a report of facts, but a surrender to vitalism and the pur- 
poses of God. I remember his Charles Evans Hughes beard, and 
his squeaky voice rising shrill. Royce came in, the first day of 
papers, with a little paper of his own, on the definition of the 
concept of ‘‘fitness.’? The definition ran, ‘‘A fitness is some ex- 
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ceptional case or coincidence which fulfills an objective value.’’ 
This launched us into days of argument, thrown into the midst 
of later discussions. 

After Henderson, Elmer Southard came along next with a 
study he had been making of delusions. He said delusions he 
found to be connected not with the sensory but with the motor 
side of the mind; indeed all thinking is motor, not sensory. 
Southard attracted me; it was rumored he was a genius and a 
master as an amateur chess player, ‘‘a five or six game man blind- 
fold.’’ He told of playing cubical chess with a friend. In these 
present degenerate days Time carries pictures of a chess cube 
made of layers of glass plates. But Southard and his friend just 
carried the whole thing ‘‘in their heads,’’ and fought it out in the 
middle of a non-existent cube. We raised the question of extra- 
ordinary space-imagery. He replied he never had any imagery 
at all, he just knew where everything was. Occasionally he might 
see a hand come out and grasp a pawn and vanish. There was 
language to communicate, but the language was not the game. 
Thinking would be confused by images. Royce remarked in con- 
firmation that he had ‘‘felt Hamlet before him in delightful 
vividness, but when he tried to introspect found nothing but 
scraps of imagery.’’ Southard said concepts are more exact than 
images, consciousness is like an electric sign that flashes off and on, 
but thinking is motor on its own right, not unconscious brain 
relays. 

There was another genius in the group, this time a student, his 
name Troland, who later helped give ‘‘technicolor’’ to the world. 
He summarized for us new ideas about the special theory of rela- 
tivity and about statistical laws of nature and quanta. Royce 
was very much interested in sampling and probability, and the 
hard work needed to get random samples. I maintained that 
sampling the deductions from a hypothesis might increase the 
probability of things rather remote from the characters of the 
samples; and that Bragg space lattices in a crystal were two at 
first disconnected and doubtful hypotheses leading to a common 
highly exact verification by observations; also that the verification 
of a detective’s hypothesis about a single event was different from 
an Einstein world-wide hypothesis—or was it? Troland held that 
when qualitatively different things are made probable by the 
same bits of evidence, there must be a hidden identity running 
through them. I said essential relation or system, not identity. 
There was much discussion of hypotheses throughout the year. 
Another question was whether there was room for spontaneity, for 
instance of mind, in a world of law. Royce and I argued there 
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was no one world formula in sight, and any set of laws could be 
supplemented, as being necessary but not sufficient, as in physics, 
which accepts the laws of mathematics and goes beyond. Troland 
seemed still to feel the conservation of energy law ruled out mind, 
except as the inner side of matter, for he was a panpsychist. I 
thought this was orthodox conservatism with a lunatic fringe. 
Albert P. Brogan, later at the University of Texas, was another 
student who was an alert critic throughout the year. On March 
13, 1914, he finally brought forward a theory that the fundamental 
value concept was ‘‘the better’’ and not ‘‘the good.’’? He had 
been trying to work out formal postulates for a value theory, and 
found ‘‘the better’? had formal advantages. In terms of the 
better one could define both the good and the bad. Without dis- 
cussing here the later development by Brogan and Mitchell, I 
would like to indicate some non-formal additional considerations. 
There is a contrast between the values of appreciation and the 
values of preference. Starting with the former, one might em- 
phasize the aspect of pleasure or interest or satisfaction as a factor 
in all conscious awareness. Possibly these terms have their am- 
biguities. Conscious awareness, being connected with physical 
reactions, might cause a self-examining amoeba to state his ethical 
creed, ‘‘If it feels good, I stand pat; if it feels bad, I wiggle.’’ 
Such blind reactions may lead by trial and error to the conserving 
of successful wiggles in acquired habits. From such small begin- 
nings the hedonist and emotional ethics have grown. But satis- 
factions or interests or pleasures furnish no adequate serializing 
relations, except one of mere quantity. Pushpin turns out to be 
as good as poetry—or should we now say pinball and poetry? Let 
us turn to the opposing ethics of preference, which is intellectual, 
and therefore, if Southard was right, motor rather than sensory. 
It is not as crudely physically motor as was Hobbes. Hobbes 
defined religion as little motions away from power invisible—what 
direction is away from the invisible I do not know. Preference 
may grant an importance to basic sensuous satisfactions, but it 
runs wider, much wider, than they. They become like the rela- 
tion of sense data or pointer readings to a great physical theory. 
You have a preference for your country as against other countries. 
Yet where do you get a sense experience of your country? Ora 
preference for the existence of something as against its non- 
existence, which is Brogan’s definition of a good thing. But 
where do you get a sensuous experience of non-existence? It has 
to be thought. Even when you verify the better, you are com- 
paring a present actuality with competing possibilities. The 
realms of the possible are not realms of either present pleasure or 
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actual physical behavior. They are intellectual realms, wider than 
the actual. They have to be thought, not sensed. This is, I think, 
the true locus of value, as opposed to mere like and dislike. It is 
not a matter of mere emotion, but it is a matter of worthwhile 
preference. The best is what I most prefer because it has the 
most to offer, as a unity. Such is, to me, the significance of Bro- 
gan’s theory. 

We had another student in the group in 1913-14, whom none 
of us thought of as a genius. I spelt his name ‘‘Elliot’’ instead 
of ‘‘Eliot’’ in my early notes, and knew him later as Tom Eliot 
from St. Louis. But in course of time he was to make the name 
of T. S. Eliot more famous than all the rest of ours put together. 
His first paper was on the interpretation of primitive religions. 
He had been reading Durkheim, Jane Harrison, and Frazer, and 
wanted to know what is ‘‘interpretation’’ as opposed to ‘‘descrip- 
tion’’? His year’s work circled around this question of the truth 
of interpretations. He had been reading Francis Herbert Brad- 
ley, and said no simple statement was absolutely true. Brogan, 
of course, had to intervene to inquire if Eliot thought that last 
statement true? The argument waxed hot, and finally Eliot told 
Brogan, ‘‘ You can’t understand me. To understand my point of 
view, you have to believe it first.’’ Royce intervened to say that 
a simple statement might be definitely true or false, except for the 
fact that we can never make a simple statement. 

About all this, as James once said, ‘‘ What has concluded, that 
we should conclude about it?’’ The period was one in which two 
sets of sworn blood brothers, the New and the Critical Realists, 
met and vowed they would codperate. And then, like ships that 
pass in the night, each went in his separate way into his separate 
region of outer darkness. Philosophical codperation we got, if 
ever, in a Seminar like Royce’s, the clash of opposites under the 
guidance of a shrewd master who was the first among equals. 
When we who were trained in such a school went riding into the 
visiting professor that spring, Professor Demos tells me that we 
horrified the younger students, that Bertrand Arthur William 
Russell should be treated just like an ordinary man. But Royce 
and Russell were big enough to take it and like it. Most of us 
today, as philosophers, hedge and equivocate lest we be caught off 
base. We do not want to expose our half-formed thoughts to 
possible refutation. We are too self-consciously proud to love the 
truth. ‘‘Who is the true philosopher?’’ says Plato. ‘‘He who 
loves to look upon the truth.’’ I said to Professor William P. 
Montague, on one occasion, ‘‘Why don’t you run a seminar? You 
are full of ideas.’’ He said, ‘‘I prefer to make my mistakes in 
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private. I can’t think under public scrutiny.’’ Yet Montague’s 
great weakness was a lack of self-criticism. He needed to come 
bang up against criticism. It would have stimulated him to 
novelties he never realized. Plato said you cannot really learn 
philosophy out of books; they do not explain or answer back. They 
need the personal touch, and that was what Royce gave us. 

The presence here of Professors Kallen and Loewenberg reminds 
me of an anecdote of those old days. Kallen once brightened up 
a lecture with a reference to ‘‘the whole history of philosophy, 
from its rise in Thales to its fall in Royce.’’ Loewenberg came 
bristling back, ‘‘ That young man mistakes eccentricity for original- 
ity. He has a brilliant future behind him.’’ As I look to those 
times, Royce seems so real to me still, that it is hard for me to 
think of Royce as born a hundred years ago today. 


H. T. CostTELLo 
TRINITY COLLEGE, 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





THE INFLUENCE OF MATHEMATICS ON 
ROYCE’S METAPHYSICS? 


ANTAYANA devoted a chapter to Josiah Royce in his book 
on Character and Opinion in the United States. It is not a 

charitable chapter; and yet its closing paragraph is perceptive. 
It describes Royce as ‘‘a gothic and scholastic spirit,’’ ‘‘a Duns 
Scotus earnest and studious to a fault.’’ Indeed one may well 
honor in Royce a scholastic catholicity of mind. As aspiring 
toward the harmony of a wealth of detailed insight he was a 
gothic spirit; as bringing faith to bear upon stubborn and sys- 
tematic thought he was a scholastic spirit. The too swift appli- 
cation to Josiah Royce of a label, such as ‘‘absolutist’’ or ‘‘monist”’ 
or some other, tends to draw our attention away from this quality 
of his mind. Labeling always runs the danger of putting a stop 
to further discourse between ourselves and the thinker whom we 
label. I would be content if this paper places difficulties in the 
way of such a practice where Royce is concerned in order to help 
to reopen the discourse between ourselves and one of the wisest 
thinkers of the generation before the World Wars. 

In recent years we have been turning our attention to the 
social, the psychological, the religious, and the logical aspects of 
Royce’s thought. I propose to explore one characteristic interest 
of Royce’s thus far somewhat overlooked, namely his interest in 


1 Paper presented at the fifty-second annual meeting of the American 
Philosophical Association, Eastern Division, December 29, 1955. 
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mathematics. I am not primarily concerned with original con- 
tributions which may have been made by him to the science of 
mathematics, nor even with passing judgments of true and false 
on the parts of Royce’s metaphysical doctrine which were formu- 
lated with the aid of mathematical theories. I am interested in the 
first instance to record the ways in which Royce drew upon mathe- 
matical theories in the process of working out the structure of his 
metaphysical doctrine. . 

Such a topic has one virtue in particular. Royce has some- 
times been characterized as a romantic thinker in the sense of 
being mystical and inexact. I think it well, therefore, to turn 
to a side of his thought which is, to a considerable degree, grim, 
hard-headed, and precise. 

There are parallels between the growth of Royce’s metaphysical 
doctrine and the development of his interests in certain mathemati- 
eal topics. Evidently he became increasingly concerned in his 
later thought to defend the existence of a genuine plurality of 
individual beings. It appears that his mathematical interests 
considerably implemented this development and furnished him 
with the conceptual means for dealing with the great metaphysical 
problem of the One and the Many. Let us consider first the evi- 
dence of growing concern with plurality in the world. 


I. Process AND PLURALITY 


In one light Royce is a thinker beset by the problem of time. 
The preoccupation with the relations between temporal succession 
and the reflective life of the will is a ground theme running 
through his writings from the earliest to the latest. The form in 
which the problem of time confronted him led him to the doctrine 
of an all-knowing and all-including Self as required precisely in 
order to give significance to time and temporal succession. But the 
strongly monistic nature of this solution of the problem of time 
at once gave rise to another and steadily mounting effort to do 
justice to the pluralities of the world, and especially the pluralities 
of human community. 

An essay ‘‘On Purpose in Thought’’ (1880),? written two 
years after his doctoral dissertation, illustrates Royce’s early 
concern with temporal succession. His view here is that experi- 
ence taken in the narrow sense as limited to the presently given 
cannot contain the experience of temporal succession. Experi- 
ence in a sense large enough to include temporal succession must 
engage the constructive activity of thought in order to sustain 
the concepts of past and future. The purpose of thought is to 


2Included in Fugitive Essays, edited by Professor J. Loewenberg. 
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furnish by construction this conception or image of a possible 
whole of experience adequate to what we believe temporal succes- 
sion to be. The basis of temporal succession is, in the last analysis, 
the will manifested through rational construction. Such a view 
bears comparison with Augustine’s doctrine of time. 

A whole range of characteristic problems with which Royce 
was concerned were rendered acute by reason of this emphasis on 
process. One in particular may be called to mind because of the 
light it throws on the monistic tendency in his thought. I refer 
to the irony of error as it is treated in the chapter on ‘‘The Possi- 
bility of Error’’ in The Religious Aspects of Philosophy (1885). 
Of the two great classes of errors which Royce considered, errors 
about other selves and errors about natural things, it is the latter 
which illustrates more clearly the argument from temporal succes- 
sion to the all-knowing Self. Let it be granted that an intentional 
act is involved in all our judging of natural things, and also that 
such judging is of a predictive character; then Royce has only to 
point out that at the moment of predicting some anticipated fact, 
the fact does not exist, since it is future, and when it becomes in 
due course present, the act of judgment which intended to be true 
to it has slipped into the irrevocable past, and as such no longer 
exists. The saving presupposition of an actual but not human 
knower capable of juxtaposing the judgment and the fact, and 
hence possessed of the criterion for determining error with ex- 
actitude, is formulated with evident stress on the time problem. 
The thesis is that there exists a ‘‘Unity of Infinite Thought’’ such 
that any judgment and its object are alike present to it in the in- 
tentional relation—that is, an infinite thought for which all judg- 
ings and things judged are now. 

So much simply to suggest that Royce’s name should be in- 
cluded among those in modern philosophy who ‘‘take time seri- 
ously.’? As a consequence of this monistic thesis, however, it 
could well be said to follow that the pluralities of the world are 
mere appearance. 

Ten years after the publication of The Religious Aspect of 
Philosophy Royce took part in a notable philosophical dialogue 
at his Alma Mater in Berkeley. In the course of it the monistic 
line of reasoning in his earlier thought was subjected to close 
examination, particularly by G. H. Howison, whose own point 
of view may be called a monadic idealism in the tradition of 
Leibniz. Royce’s study of the principle of individuation in an 
essay on ‘‘The Absolute and the Individual’’ that grew out of the 
Berkeley discussion marks his concern with a real and intelligible 
plurality of individuals. In the massive supplementary essay to 
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The World and the Individual on ‘‘The One, the Many, and the 
Infinite,’’ written soon after the essay just mentioned, the same 
problem of real plurality is uppermost, but this time in view of 
criticism from the point of view of F. H. Bradley. Royce scruti- 
nizes what he calls ‘‘Mr. Bradley’s Problem’’ in order to dissoci- 
ate himself from a certain extreme of monism. Thus we see 
Royce between Howison and Bradley, and are reminded that the 
whole tradition in modern thought which characterizes reality as 
mind has shown a marked division within itself between a more 
pluralistic form, of which Leibniz’ doctrine of monads may be 
taken as the type, and a more monistic form, of which Bradley’s 
doctrine of the Absolute may be taken as the type. It is difficult 
to place Royce unequivocally on one side or the other of this 
division. And in his later writings, especially the more technical 
ones, it becomes increasingly evident that his mature point of 
view is, in its intention, a synthesis of these two contrasting forms 
of idealism. He is explicitly critical of monadic idealism, giving 
as his ground that ‘‘individuals may be included within other 
individuals’’ without loss of uniqueness.? But he was greatly 
influenced by other less Leibnizian forms of pluralistic philosophy, 
especially those of his friends William James and Charles Peirce. 
In the latest stage of his thought as recorded in The Problem of 
Christianity (1913) he acknowledges a particular debt to James’ 
theory of the compounding of consciousness. Even more emphati- 
cally he acknowledges a debt to Peirce. He writes, three years 
before his death, ‘‘I now owe much more to our great and unduly 
neglected American logician, Mr. Charles Peirce, than I do to the 
common tradition of recent idealism. . . .’’* 

Let us grant, then, that Royce’s writings evince a growing 
concern with plurality as well as process, and with individuality 
as well as time. We may now proceed to explore Royce’s interest 
in certain mathematical themes which were calculated to lend 
formal clarity to the principles which guided his metaphysical 
investigations. What did Royce appropriate from the new de- 
velopments in mathematics; and to what uses in his philosophy 
did he put his mathematical appropriations? 


II, Mopern Matruematics IMPLEMENTING Royce’s THOUGHT 


One might not expect a philosopher like Royce, who was 
strongly influenced by the post-Kantian forms of idealism and 
particularly by Schopenhauer, to turn with seriousness to the 
study of mathematics and to find there suggestions pertinent to 


8 The World and the Individual, Vol. II, p. 238. 
4 The Problem of Christianity, Vol. I, Preface. 
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his own philosophical work. Few of the post-Kantian philosophers 
showed much concern with mathematics. Hegel’s disesteem of 
the mathematical infinite, to take a case, sprang from his sense 
that it is alien to the historical structure of human freedom. It 
is on just this issue that Royce takes exception. His criticism of 
post-Kantian idealism could hardly be more severe.- He wrote: 
‘the contempt of the older Idealism for the careful analysis of 
mathematical forms, its characteristic unwillingness to dwell upon 
the dry detail of the seemingly lifeless realm of the mathematically 
pure abstractions, is responsible for much of the imperfect de- 
velopment and relative vagueness of the idealistic Absolute.’’ ® 

The philosophical climate of America had not, prior to Royce’s 
generation, fostered close connections between philosophy and 
mathematics. Charles Peirce stands out as a lonely exception. 
But in Peirce, working on ‘‘exact logic’’ and mathematics, and 
(during the early years of this century) in his mathematical 
colleague, E. V. Huntington, Royce was confronted with living 
examples of the relevance of mathematical thought to philosophical 
problems. 

Also, during the latter decades of the nineteenth century, 
nearly every year brought a major publication on the foundations 
of mathematics or on the relations between mathematics and logic. 
Georg Cantor, Frege, Dedekind, Kempe, Schréder, Whitehead, 
Hilbert (to name a reduced list) began their contributions during 
this period. The concepts of number, group, series, continuum, 
infinite, function, limit, were given far greater clarity than 
formerly. Royce made himself familiar with most of these new 
developments. 

His explorations were guided by at least three comprehensive 
and related interests: first, in the mathematical theory of groups; 
second, in the mathematical analysis of order, especially various 
types of serial order; third, in the theory of mathematical in- 
finity. Before taking up each of these in turn, we should recognize 
a general characteristic of Royce’s interpretation of mathematics. 
Throughout his various applications of mathematics to philosophy 
there runs one clearly Kantian theme as far as the nature of the 
entities of mathematics is concerned. Like Kant, Royce main- 
tains the close association between ‘‘construction’’ and ‘‘objec- 
tivity.’’ 

Let us, then, examine this principle of construction, comparing 
Royce’s view with Kant’s, and then record in turn Royce’s philo- 
sophical uses of the mathematical ideas of group, serial order, 
and infinity. 


5 The World and the Individual, Vol. I, p. 526. 
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Kant sets mathematics apart from transcendental logic (and so, 
from metaphysics) in terms of the contrast between the ‘‘construc- 
tion’’ of concepts and ‘‘legislation’’ through concepts. By con- 
ceptual construction the entities and relationships of geometry and 
arithmetic come to have objective necessity. On Kant’s view 
this construction requires the media of the pure intuitions of 
space and time; hence, mathematical knowledge is both non-empty 
and necessary. Essentially, Kant maintains that there would be 
no entities of mathematics if there were no pure sense of space 
or time. 

By contrast, Royce’s appeal to the principle of construction 
is simpler. He abandons the distinction between mathematics and 
logic in Kant’s terms by giving up the Kantian appeal to a trans- 
cendental aesthetic. The constructive activity which gives rise to 
mathematical order is all of a piece with that which generates 
categorial order, differing from the latter only in being less gen- 
eral in formulation. Numbers and figures are logically objective, 
not aesthetically so. In this position Royce finds support in 
Dedekind’s view of number. In an unpublished lecture on the 
question ‘‘What Sort of Existence have the Entities of Mathe- 
matics?’’ (1907) Royce asserted of the entities of mathematics: 
‘‘They will be endlessly recreated whenever I think; but on the 
other hand, since I cannot but thus recreate my ideas of them 
whenever I think, I shall find them always as irresistible facts 
of an ideal world.’’ ‘‘Unless one behaved as if one were creating 
these objects ...one gets no insight into their possibility.’’ 
And yet every mathematical entity ‘‘as a valid and eternal possi- 
bility due in its inmost nature to the necessary constitution of a 
divine and rational will, whereof your will is but a single expres- 
sion, this which appears to be the creature of your definition, has 
really been waiting for you in the world of truth through all the 
ages of eternity.’’® The view here expressed is an amplification 
of the critique of the third conception of being as set forth in The 
World and the Indwidual. The will, as the principle of construc- 
tion (and of individuation), is not to be overlooked even in mathe- 
matics. He claims the support of those modern mathematicians 
who are doubtful of formal proofs unless accompanied by ‘‘the 
actual process of construction belonging to, or creative of, the 


ideal object of which your proposition undertakes to give an 
account.’’? 


6‘‘What Sort of Existence have the Entities of Mathematics?’’ pp. 
74-75, 68-69, 85. 


7 The World and the Individual, Vol. I, p. 254. 
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I take it that the principle of construction here is essentially 
the same which was made central in the early essay ‘‘On Purpose 
in Thought.’’ 

Because of this general emphasis on the principle of construc- 
tion, it readily appears that the mathematical conception of a 
Group is very well adapted to Royce’s purposes. 

In the mathematical sense of the word, a group comprises a 
class of objects and a set of operations, the emphasis being upon 
the operations. These operations are such that when they are 
applied in combination to the objects of the class they lead to 
other objects of the class. Furthermore, any operation is such 
that it has an inverse operation which, so to speak, undoes its 
peculiar work. 

One universally familiar example of a group is the class of 
positive whole numbers, 1, 2, 3, and so on, and the operations 
‘‘plus’’ and ‘‘times.’’ It is evident that these operations may be 
combined variously without reaching objects other than the whole 
numbers. And ‘‘plus’’ has an inverse operation, ‘‘minus,’’ such 
that when the two operations are applied in succession to an 
object of the class they produce no change in it. Similarly for 
‘‘times’’ and ‘‘divide.’’ 

Indeed, a group is a sort of mathematical parable of the One 
and the Many. As a network of operations upon objects it may 
have enormous scope and yet comprise a whole of relatedness 
through the unity of purpose which is active in the group of 
operations. 

In his essay on ‘‘The Absolute and the Individual’’ Royce 
drew some such parallel between a mathematical group and the 
system of all possible thoughts present to the Absolute Thought. 
He writes: ‘‘The concept of the Group, in modern mathematics, 
precisely corresponds, in particular instances, to the idealist’s 
conception of the Total System of possible thoughts. A Group is a 
system of ideal objects such that, by a definite constructive process, 
you can proceed from any member of the Group to any other, 
while this process, if exhaustively carried out, defines all possible 
objects that fall within the Group.’’® Royce’s view is that the 
task in metaphysics which has been known since Kant’s time as 
the deduction of the categories can be considerably clarified by 
regarding it as parallel to the mathematicians’ task of exploring a 
group of operations with reference to a multitude of objects. 

In 1905 Royce published one of his most technical papers 
concerned with logic and mathematics, under the title ‘‘The Rela- 


8 The Conception of God, p. 208. 
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tion of the Principles of Logic to the Foundations of Geometry.’’ 
His later writings contain a number of references to this paper, 
some of them wistful. I am far from claiming a grasp of the 
contents of this paper, but I do detect to some extent its motiva- 
tion. This is the paper which treats of the System Sigma. I 
think the System Sigma is to be regarded as a group in the sense 
in which Royce has characterized groups. Like a mathematical 
group it comprises a class of objects and a set of operations. The 
class of objects, or ‘‘elements,’’ is left entirely undefined save for 
the condition that they are ‘‘simple and homogeneous.’’ The 
set of operations contains one pair, if I am not mistaken, namely, 
‘‘the operation of obversion’’ and the negative of this operation. 
The operation of obversion establishes the relation of being ‘‘ob- 
verse’’ between objects and collections of objects of the whole 
class under consideration. The operation of obversion applied to 
two objects of the system appears to put them into a relation 
expressed by the words ‘‘not both’’ (the relation of incompatibil- 
ity.) Since the operation can establish an n-adic relation among n 
objects of the class, it can be expressed as the relation ‘‘not all n.’’ 
Royce attaches great importance to the symmetrical character of 
the relations arising through this operation. He attaches great 
importance also to the primacy of symmetry over asymmetry. This 
seems to be a formal counterpart of his position in metaphysics 
concerning the primacy of the Absolute as an eternal whole of 
thought over all the temporal sequences of human thinking. Al- 
though Royce is careful to explore the formal structures of the 
System Sigma in very general terms, he does admit that the funda- 
mental relation which holds throughout the system ‘‘is in its 
relational properties, identical with the ‘yes-no’ relation—the 
earliest exact relation defined by the human mind.’’® 

Royce regards the System Sigma not as the emptiest but as 
the richest of systems. All definable systems stem from it, or 
rather exist within its symmetrical setting by restriction or by 
acts of selection. Insofar as the System Sigma is regarded as the 
basis for a new deduction of the categories ?° it does not require 
a rigid table of categories. It permits the selection of varieties of 
symmetrical and asymmetrical orders, subject only to the minimum 
conditions of ‘‘the will to be rational.’’ Professor C. I. Lewis 
has emphasized the logical advantages (in contrast to the program 
of Principia Mathematica) of this sort of passage from the extra- 
ordinarily inclusive order of the System Sigma to all sorts of 


®D. 8. Robinson, Royce’s Logical Essays, p. 386. 
10 The Principles of Logic, Section IIT. 
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special orders ‘‘simply by selection.’’ ‘‘Professor Royce’s is the 
method of the path-finder.’’ ™ 

In the new deduction of the categories the fundamental cate- 
gories are already apparent in the very general character of the 
System Sigma, namely, Class (or collection), Object (or element 
or individual), Relation (or operation). Royce gives very con- 
siderable credit to the modern mathematicians for recognizing these 
categorial essentials. The development in mathematics which the 
mathematician Klein called the ‘‘arithmetizing’’ of mathematical 
methods, the tendency, namely, to emphasize order more than 
quantity, ‘‘also implies giving a prominence to exactly defined 
classifications which I suppose has never been known in the history 
of science.’’ ?” 

So here we come upon the second theme of mathematical inter- 
est, namely, the analysis of order, especially various types of 
serial order. 

It was from Peirce, Cantor, and Dedekind particularly that 
Royce learned to appreciate the significance of exact formulations 
of serial order. It is here especially that his mathematical interests 
are in harmony with his early preoccupation with time and free 
will. It was his view comparatively early in his writing that 
Nature and Man differ not in kind but in degree. The differences 
between the human and the non-human are best understood as 
different grades of time-experience expressed as wider and nar- 
rower amplitudes of now-consciousness, or ‘‘apperceptive span.”’ 
Nature is the name for infinities of non-human streams of con- 
sciousness relatively less communicative than our fellow humans. 
(The essay on ‘‘Self-Consciousness, Social Consciousness and Na- 
ture’’ contains this hypothesis.) Evidently such a general view 
of nature invites clarification through the mathematical theory 
of types of serial order. And just such a clarification is proposed 
in the cosmological lectures of The World and the Individual. 
The contrast, already made familiar in earlier writings, between 
two ways of knowing the world, the way of description and the 
way of appreciation, are here conjoined with two kinds of mathe- 
matical series. Insofar as the world is known through description 
in terms of general laws, that is to say, without our being able to 
penetrate to the individuality of its constituents, we are con- 
strained to order our knowledge in the form of continuous series. 
The particular mathematical feature of such series upon which 

11C. I. Lewis, ‘‘Types of Order and the System Sigma,’’ in Papers in 
Honor of Josiah Royce on his 60th Birthday, p. 191. 


12‘¢Recent Logical Inquiries and their Psychological Bearings,’’ in 
D. 8. Robinson, Royce’s Logical Essays, p. 29. 
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Royce puts stress is expressed by the so-called postulate of density, 
namely, that if a and b are elements of a class of objects, and if a 
precedes b, then there is an element x such that a precedes x and x 
precedes b. Or, as Royce puts it more popularly, ‘‘no term has 
any next neighbor,’’ or ‘‘ between any two there is a third’’ without 
limit. This character of the continuous type of series gives formal 
expression to the imperfect situation in which our will to know 
the truth finds itself as long as it relies on descriptive knowing. 

On the other hand, insofar as we know a world of genuine 
individuals by ‘‘appreciation,’’ as Royce puts it, our knowledge 
advances to the form of another type of series to which Georg 
Cantor gave the name ‘‘well-ordered.’’ Royce emphasizes only 
two of the postulates which define this type of serial order, namely, 
that such a series has a first element, and that every element in the 
series has an immediate successor. That is to say, the elements of 
such a series are truly next to each other, with no indefinite series 
of ‘‘betweens.’’ Royce regarded this type of serial order as the 
form in which any rational individual wills a series of deeds. As 
he puts it, ‘‘whatever expresses a single purpose has, as the ex- 
pression of that purpose, an irreversible succession. One deed 
first, another next, and so on forever.’’** This type of serial order 
is the superior since it discloses a fully individuated world, and 
gives formal expression to the will as the individuating principle 
in the world. Mathematically speaking, neither type of serial 
order is better than the other, presumably. Royce frankly takes 
the teleology of the will as his criterion for ranking these two types 
of serial order. 

As Royce expresses the serialities of man and nature in terms 
of the order of the number system, he appears almost to be a new 
Pythagorean. ‘‘ We live in a world which is formed in accordance 
with the laws of number.’’** And our human thinking, if per- 
fectly reflective, involves ‘‘an ordered system of thoughts, whose 
purely abstract form, taken merely as an order, is everywhere 
precisely that of the number system.’’ *® 

Royce is far from conceding that the omnipresence of the serial 
order of the number system reduces nature and human activity to 
sequences of monotonous reiteration. In a quite Scotist way his 
conception of order is always concerned with an intelligibly ar- 
ranged multitude of ‘‘haecceities.’” (He even uses Duns Scotus’ 
term for intelligible individuality.*) In an ordered multitude, 


18 The World and the Individual, Vol. II, p. 101. 

14** What Sort of Existence have the Entities of Mathematics?’’ p. 13. 
15 The World and the Individual, p. 534. 

16D. S. Robinson, Royce’s Logical Essays, pp. 207 ff. 
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each individual, whether an ideal entity like a number, or an actual 
entity, possesses an individual intelligible essence. Royce speaks 
of the numbers, for example, ‘‘as a storehouse of positive and often 
very beautiful novelties.’’??7 Each number has some individuality 
in its ordinal character; and, if the number system as ‘‘the bare 
skeleton of selfhood’’ exhibits a wealth of relative individuality, 
then all the more so does the actual multitude of individual selves 
and things in time. 

We come now to the third example of Royce’s mathematical 
interest. Of the various developments in modern mathematics 
that caught Royce’s interest, the work on the concept of mathe- 
matical infinity was most decisive in helping him to clarify his 
own position in metaphysics, for it was this work which was most 
directly relevant to his doctrine that individuality in the Absolute 
regarded as a self is compatible with individuality in all finite 
selves. It was in Dedekind’s definition of an infinite system 9 
in positive terms that he found the helpful insight. (Dedekind, 
in turn, acknowledged his debt to Bolzano, whose work on The 
Paradoxes of the Infinite had appeared posthumously in 1850.) 
The positive definition may be stated: a system of elements is 
infinite which is similar to a part of itself, that is, which stands 
in one-to-one correspondence with a part of itself. Here is a defi- 
nition which does not lead to the quantitative question, ‘‘ How 
many elements?,’’ a question which inevitably shows that by any 
quantitative procedure one will always fail to reach a last element. 
Royce recognized in Dedekind’s positive definition one more case 
of the change of emphasis in modern mathematics from quantity 
to order. Since all mathematical entities exist in the context of 
an activity of construction, such an infinite system of elements is 
a construction. The relational system of similarity in it which 
holds between the whole and a part is understood as a single 
ordering act. It remains true, of course, that any quantitative 
attempt to reach a last element in such a system would always 
fail. But this negative property ceases to be the essence of mathe- 
matical infinity. 

It was striking, and for Royce’s purposes most helpful, that 
when Dedekind went on from his definition to Proposition 66,1° ‘‘ Es 
giebt unendliche Systeme,’’ and to his proof of this proposition 
by the method of identifying an actual instance, the instance he 
chose was that of the system of elements called ‘‘the possible objects 
of thought’’ for a thinker. Within this system there are as ele- 
ments among others the thoughts that the objects can be thought, 


17 The World and the Individual, Vol. I, p. 500. 
18 R. Dedekind, Was sind und was sollen die Zahlen? 
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that is to say, the reflective acts of thought whereby the thinkability 
of an object becomes an object of thought. There is a one-to-one 
correspondence between the whole system of elements and the part 
consisting of acts of reflection. And this part is genuinely a part, 
witness that one element of the system, namely the thinker, is not 
included in the part. 

Such reflective self-similarity can go on indefinitely. E. V. 
Huntington’s instance of the baking-powder can on which is 
printed the picture of the baking-powder can, and so on, makes 
the point graphic. If the picture could be as exact as the per- 
fectly reflective act of thought, an actual infinity would be in- 
volved ‘‘at a stroke.’’ Royce applied the term ‘‘self-representa- 
tive’’ to infinite systems of reflective thinking in order to stress 
the identity between the structure of infinity in the number system 
and the structure of reflectiveness in a self-conscious self. His 
conclusion is that a single purpose, if sufficiently exact, comprises 
a system of individual purposes as intricate as the system of ordinal 
numbers. And he has shown that such a perfectly exact purpose 
necessarily exists. 

Having now explored the ways in which three of Royce’s 
mathematical interests contributed to his metaphysics, it is ap- 
propriate to turn to the last major formulation of his position in 
metaphysics to see how the mathematical contributions are still 
in evidence. 


III. THe Mature Position: THE WoRLD IS A PROGRESSIVELY 
REALIZED COMMUNITY OF INTERPRETATION 


This general thesis is based on the theory of interpretation 
which is formulated in The Problem of Christianity, the theory 
which more evidently than any other in Royce’s philosophy shows 
his debt to the thought of Peirce. This is not the place for a de- 
tailed study of that theory. For the purposes of our present 
inquiry, it is relevant simply to point out that Royce regards 
interpretation as the community-building activity par excellence, 
the activity in which B is interpreted by A to C. He regards it as 
essentially productive of serial order, interpretation leading to 
reinterpretation, and so on without any last term. He regards this 
activity as best exemplified by the disciplines and structure of the 
scientific community. And he furthermore agrees with Peirce 
that ‘‘the actual progress of science, from the sixteenth century 
until now, could not have been what it is, had not the human mind 
been, as he says, in some deep way attuned to the nature of 
things.’’*® Such evidence that nature is fit to be interpreted, and 


19 The Problem of Christianity, Vol. II, p. 411. 
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has evolved within itself its own interpreter, suggests inductively 
that the category of community so defined is wide enough to com- 
prehend man and nature together. 

Let me suggest, briefly, how Royce’s mathematical interests 
may be seen to have given clarity to this mature form of his meta- 
physical doctrine, even though the presentation of it in The 
Problem of Christianity involves little explicit mathematical ref- 
erence. The concept of Community can be seen to reflect Royce’s 
study of the mathematical group. The triadic sequences of In- 
terpretation owe much to his study of mathematical types of order. 
The concept of Progressive Realization follows from his study of 
the positively defined mathematical infinite. 

The World as a community is taken to be at once an individual 
community and a community of individuals. Like a mathematical 
group of operations upon objects, the world as a community gains 
intelligible harmony through the categories of interpretation re- 
garded as operations relating all the members of the community. 
The Will to Interpret, whereby community is realized, involves 
that disclosure of necessity in the context of free creating which 
Royce calls absolute pragmatism. This ‘‘ambiguity’’ between 
creating and finding is the same which was given its earlier, more 
mathematical expression. The possibility of individual freedom 
within a necessary system involves an ‘‘exact ambiguity’’ such 
as is known in mathematics. As an example, consider the purpose 
to identify the square root of a number; it is exactly realized in 
either of two ways since the number has two square roots. ‘‘The 
m different roots of an algebraic equation of the nth degree illus- 
trate a still more complex instance of this sort of ambiguity.’’ ° 
Royce implies that the clarity of purpose of the absolute self in- 
cludes a humanly unsurveyable amount of exact ambiguity which 
permits freedom in the individuals of the community. 

The activity of Interpretation gives rise to series because every 
reflective individual who is at one time the recipient of interpreta- 
tions is at another an interpreter and at another the one who is 
interpreted. The more clearly self-conscious the acts of interpre- 
tation, the more exact the order of the triadic relation. Ideally 
this serial order is still characterized by the structure of the ‘‘ well- 
ordered’’ series in which each term has a next term and in which 
no last term is reached. Royce explicitly associates the three 
regions of time—past, present, and future—with the components 
of the triadic relation of interpretation, namely, that person or 
thing which is interpreted, the one who interprets, and the one to 
whom the interpretation is addressed. He proposes that, at least 


20 The Conception of God, pp. 307-308. 
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potentially, every present is the interpretation of the past to the 
future. Structurally temporal succession and a community of in- 
terpretation are strict analogues of one another. And furthermore, 
if a community of interpretation exists, an order of temporal 
succession exists no less. Here Royce has clarified the connection 
between time and the forms of serial order more than formerly. 

Finally, with regard to the idea of Progressive Realization, 
one may ask whether the mathematically formed conception of 
actual infinity remains part of the doctrine. The fact that asym- 
metry exists at all in the world is evidence that purposes are 
active in it, for where purpose is active, irreversible successions of 
thoughts and deeds follow. The underlying fact that a world of 
such progressive character exists at all Royce takes to be evidence 
of the Absolute Self as will, and of the decision which he had 
earlier called the act of ‘‘arrest.’’ It is an act of ‘‘arrest’’ which 
brings about the transition from the non-committal symmetries of 
the System Sigma to the irreversible histories of well-ordered se- 
ries. This ‘‘arrest’’ is not the transition from infinite possibility 
to finite actuality, but is the transition from infinite possibility to 
infinite actuality, and from the infinity of possibilities present to 
perfect thought to the actual infinity of beings individuated ‘‘at a 
stroke’’ by a perfect will. In one sense this is a kind of reduction 
or impoverishment by the exclusion of infinities of possibility. 
In another sense it is realization, or concretion, in the form of 
Dedekind’s actual infinite and of self-representative series. 

The thesis that the world is a progressively realized community 
of interpretation gains in synoptic power, as far as its place in 
Royce’s thought is concerned, as well as in rigor, when we thus 
recognize the contributions made to it through Royce’s studies of 
group theory, and types of serial order, and the mathematical in- 
finite. These studies have evidently contributed exactitude to the 


metaphysics of reflective purpose, which is Royce’s doctrine of 
being and order. 


IV. CoMMENTs BY Way OF CONCLUSION 


The involvement of Royce’s philosophy in mathematical themes 
gives to it a character of rationalism which is akin to that of 
Leibniz. The tendency toward a mathesis wniversalis is recog- 
nizable. Royce can write ‘‘Pure Mathematics is a branch of Pure 
Logic’’ since he judges both to exhibit the structure of the ‘‘will 
to be rational.’’ We have found that Royce’s view is that we 
move from logic to mathematics by free acts of selection within the 
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ample limits of the System Sigma. If the question arises whether 
we really do make the transition from the pure logic of ‘‘Yes’’ 
and ‘‘No’’ to spatial order, say, without reference to pure in- 
tuition of any kind, the question, in Royce’s discussion, is left 
aside. His main emphasis is on the ordinal side of number and 
on its formal relation to time and free will. 

I have avoided stressing resemblances between Royce’s thought 
and that of Hegel. Evidently, as the influence of Peirce and mod- 
ern European mathematicians grew stronger, Royce became more 
aware of important differences between his own thinking and that 
of a major post-Kantian idealist like Hegel. The nature of the 
final contrast between Royce and Hegel involves the problem 
of the relation between mathematics and history. Hegel correctly 
saw that a philosophy of history must take the form of theodicy. 
Royce’s thinking about the world as a progressively realized com- 
munity of interpretation, insofar as it receives its conceptual form 
from the side of mathematics, does not readily move in the direction 
of a theodicy. One may raise the question of the extent to which 
the influence of mathematics upon Royce’s metaphysics impedes 
the recognition of tragedy and dialectic in human history. Is it 
true to say that a mathesis of progressive realization is not yet 
history in the full meaning of the word? 

However this may be, one is bound to recognize that Royce’s 
mathematical emphasis by no means impedes, but on the contrary 
constantly furthers the fundamental theme of Royce’s thought, 
namely, the nature of the reflective will and its temporal form. 
Indeed, ‘‘decision,’’ whether in the logic of ‘‘yes’’ and ‘‘no,’’ or 
the will to interpret, or the life of loyalty and love, is so prominent 
a principle in Royce’s thought that we are reminded of some 
aspects of the current philosophy of Exzistenz. By way of France 
we are learning to appreciate this resemblance. 

One final comment. Now that recent decades of the analytic 
movement in philosophy have furnished us with a prolegomenon 
for future philosophical work and have put before us a greatly 
sharpened logical and linguistic equipment, and now that the 
history of these times has disclosed again the impossibility of sup- 
pressing our concern with the issues of metaphysics, it behooves 
us to take note of Royce’s philosophy, precisely as contributing to 
metaphysics by way of certain exact themes drawn from mathe- 
matics, the chief among the exact disciplines. 

We still do well to learn metaphysics from Royce. 


RIcHARD HOCKING 
Emory UNIVERSITY 
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ROYCE’S THEORY OF COMMUNITY? 


OSIAH Royce died in 1916. We may congratulate ourselves 

that, almost forty years later, we have with us still men of the 
philosophic fraternity, like Mr. Kallen, Mr. Loewenberg, and Mr. 
Costello, who studied with Royce and are able to bring us some 
flavor of the man and of the teacher, to communicate to us some 
of the enthusiasm for ideas that he helped to generate in them. 
For forty years is a long time in a world of change; many of the 
philosophers who are today prominent by virtue of their teaching 
and writing were new born or unborn when Royce died. A new 
cycle of philosophic problems has replaced those with which the 
men of Royce’s time were pre-eminently concerned. It is, there- 
fore, germane on this occasion not only to celebrate Royce and his 
philosophy, but also to ask what the younger philosopher or stu- 
dent of philosophy in our day can find in the writings of Royce to 
contribute to his growth. Is Royce, like Kant, Hegel, and Schopen- 
hauer, a philosopher of perennial power to stimulate, if not always 
to convince, or is he destined to be reduced to a footnote or biblio- 
graphic curiosity in the history of philosophy ? 

In the lengthened historical perspective suggested by this ques- 
tion, Royce’s metaphysical and cosmological speculations and the 
ingenious dialectic by means of which he justified their certainty 
to himself seem to me to be of less lasting value than the theory of 
community that he derived from his concept of interpretation. 
Surely there is still a fascination in the sleight-of-hand by which, 
in The Religious Aspect of Philosophy (1885), Royce made the rec- . 
ognition of the possibility of error into the guarantee not only that | 
there is an absolute truth, but also that there is an absolute knower 
to whom that truth is present—‘‘an infinite unity of conscious 
thought to which is present all possible truth.’’? But despite the 
careful elaboration of the argument, it fails to convince, partly be- 
cause it tries to prove too much, and partly because key terms in 
the argument are used equivocally. In part, too, the loss of effec- 
tiveness of this argument and the parallel argument for absolute 
meaning in The Spirit of Modern Philosophy (1892) and for ab- 
solute will in The World and the Indwidual (1900-01) is simply 
that the problem that Royce was trying to solve has become irrele- 
vant to current philosophy ; we no longer seek the kind of certainty 
or the kind of meaning for which Royce was looking. 


1This paper was read on November 20, 1955, the 100th anniversary of 
Royce’s birth, at the 38th semi-annual meeting of the Conference on Methods 
in Philosophy and the Sciences, at the New School for Social Research in New 
York City. 


2 The Religious Aspect of Philosophy (Boston and New York, 1885), p. 424. 
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It is otherwise with Royce’s lifelong concern with defining the 
nature of community. Here his problem is still alive not among 
members of one school or another, but for members of all schools, 
especially in America. It was a lifelong concern of Royce. Born 
in pioneer California, he puzzled as a youngster ‘‘what my elders 
meant when they said this was a new community.’’* From his 
earliest writing to his latest, Royce continued to puzzle over this 
question and its deeper analogue, ‘‘ What is a community?’’ His 
second book, an historical study of the early days in California, 
despite its generally untheoretical tone, in a few passages presents 
a view of the community emerging as a pattern of reasoned self- 
control through which its members find their own ‘‘highest spiritual 
destiny in bodily form.’’* Implicit in this book is the influence 
of his studies in Germany; he makes explicit his borrowed romantic 
view of the social order as divine. 

When Royce came to give his first systematic insight into the 
process of community formation, in The Religious Aspect of Phi- 
losophy, he was still under the spell of his German teachers in in- 
terpreting community as the resolution of conflicting wills in a 
higher unity, a dialectical voluntarism. The ideal formulated for 
the moral life, the development of a morality of harmony, remained 
central in all the later forms of Royce’s theory of community. 
Like his teachers, Royce attempted to show how individual wills 
could be harmonized without the loss of individuality by making 
the ultimate moral perspective, in which the fullest development of 
individuality is achieved, an inclusive perspective. Thus he ex- 
pressed the ideal of harmonization of wills in the formula: ‘‘ Act 
as a being would act who included thy will and thy neighbor’s 
will in the unity of one life, and who therefore had to suffer the 
consequences for the aims of both that will follow from the act of 
either.’’® Now it is clear, although Royce himself did not use the 
word ‘‘community,’’ that his moral demand for the attainment of 
a generalized standpoint implied a community of at least two, that 
the ‘‘unity of life’’ that each of us should seek to achieve is neither 
his life nor mine, but something bigger than either of us, and in the 
end bigger than both of us, to act ‘‘as if one included in one’s own 
being the life of all those whose conflicting aims one realizes.’’® 
This is as much as to say that the community must be internalized 
in each individual, and the larger the community with which we 


3 The Hope of the Great Community (New York, 1916), p. 122. 

4 California; a Study of American Character (Boston, 1886), p. 501. 

5 The Religious Aspect of Philosophy, p. 148. 

6 Ibid., p. 169. Cf. also ibid., p. 175: ‘‘ Whatever the highest human good 
may be, we can only attain it together, for it involves harmony.’’ 
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are concerned, the closer we come in conception to the limit of this 
series, an absolute moral person in whose being the life and the 
conflicting aims of all individuals are realized and resolved.’ 

It was some time after the publication of The Religious Aspect 
of Philosophy before Royce found his way back to the discussion 
of problems of social philosophy. When he did return, in his 
Philosophy of Loyalty (1908), it was in what seemed to reviewers 
a rather idiosyncratic fashion. For, in this well-known book, 
Royce presented loyalty not as a principle or as one of the virtues, 
but, as Frank Thilly pointed out in The Philosophical Review, as 
‘a general label for all the virtues.’’® It is possible for us to see 
now, as it was not possible for the book’s reviewers to see, that the 
central core of Royce’s ethical insight had not changed, but that 
his defense of loyalty was the transition to a new way of formu- 
lating his insight, less closely tied to nineteenth-century German 
philosophy, and based, rather, on the newer logic which, under the 
more or less good-natured prodding of Peirce, Royce had begun to 
study.® Loyalty is always loyalty to some cause, which is always 
a good cause to the loyal individual. To others, however, equally 
loyal to causes which they find good, any loyal individual may seem 
to have made a bad choice. Is there, then, any cause that would 
seem worthy of loyalty to all loyal men? Any cause that would 
. unite their conflicting wills-to-be-loyal into the unity of one life? 
Any cause at once transcending the individual and maintaining his 
individuality? Royce saw but one possible loyalty at which no 
loyal person could cavil, loyalty to the cause of loyalty itself. The 
imperative ‘‘Be loyal to loyalty’’?° served Royce for the moment 
as a specific description of the binding principle of a community 
of the loyal. It also served as a method for distinguishing true 
loyalties from false loyalties, for when loyalty to any cause involved 
the destruction of others’ loyalty to their chosen causes, such a 
loyalty was not contributive to ‘‘loyalty to loyalty.’’ 

In The Sources of Religious Insight, Royce’s Bross Lectures of 
1911, loyalty appears as more than a moral ideal. ‘‘ However far 
you go in loyalty, you will never regard your loyalty as a mere 
morality. It will also be in essence a religion.’’** In being both 
moral principle and religion, loyalty finally proves itself to Royce’s 
mind as the ultimate harmonizer, for ‘‘The spirit of loyalty com- 


7 Cf. ibid., p. 168: ‘‘ An absolute moral insight . . . would realize the true 
inner nature of all the conflicting wills in the world.’’ 

8 The Philosophical Review, Vol. XVIII (1908), p. 547. 

“ogy W. Schneider, A History of American Philosophy (New York, 1946), 
p. 487. 

10 The Philosophy of Loyalty (New York, 1908), p. 142. 

11 Sources of Religious Insight (New York, 1912), p. 206. 
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pletely reconciles those bitter and tragic wrangles between the mere 
moralists and the partisans of divine grace. It supplies in its unity 
also the way to define, in harmonious fashion, the ideal of what 
your individual experience seeks in its need, of what your social 
world, groaning and travailing in pain together, longs for as our 
common salvation, of what the reason conceives as the divine unity 
of the world’s meaning, of what the rational will requires you to 
serve as God’s will.’’?* All the loyal form a community, ‘‘one 
genuine and religious brotherhood.’’ *° 

The implicit triadic relationship between the loyal individual, 
the specific cause to which he gave his loyalty, and ‘‘loyalty to 
loyalty’’ was soon supplanted in Royce’s thought by an explicit 
triadic relationship for which interpretation was paradigmatic. An 
interpreter makes an interpretant clear to an interpretee. B inter- 
prets A to C. There must be three terms in the relationship, and 
the relation of interpretation constitutes a community. Where A 
and C are a pair of real or legal persons, the absence of an inter- 
preter to harmonize their divergent understandings and purposes 
prevents community; the pair is a dangerous relationship, Royce 
said repeatedly in his later works. Let but the third element be 
imported into the situation, and there is a real possibility of reso- 
lution. The two conflicting wills are united by interpretation into 
the community, a life that transcends the individual lives of its 
constituent parts without absorbing these lives, a ‘‘one’’ which is 
at the same time a ‘‘many.’’ Once Royce had learned this way of 
expressing his persistent search for the harmonic in human rela- 
tions, he had found a resting place. The old words reappear, but 
they are no longer made to carry the burden that they bore in his 
earlier writings. The word ‘‘community’’ itself appears more 
often. 

Royce is concerned now to discover the generic types of com- 
munity. He found the best example of the ‘‘Community of In- 
terpretation’’ in the business relationship, or community of agency, 
consisting ‘‘of a principal, of an agent, and of a client, or other 
such man, to whom the agent represents the principal.’’** ‘‘A 
and C,’’ Royce says, ‘‘to use again the phrase of Hamlet, have their 
own individual ‘business and desire, such as they are.’ The re- 
maining member of the community, whom I now call B, has, as his 
peculiar business in this community, the task of addressing C, and 
of explaining or interpreting to C what A’s desire or business is, 
to the end that C may be brought into some definite sort of co- 

12 Ibid., p. 207. 

13 [bid., p. 279. 

14 War and Insurance (New York, 1914), p. 45. 
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operation with A. This codperation, if it occurs at all, will bring 
A and C into some kind of social unity, such as will make them act 
as if they were, in a certain respect, one man.’’*> As agent—and 
here we see the remarkable continuity of Royce’s thought from his 
earliest to his latest work—B desires ‘‘not to do A’s will alone, nor 
C’s will alone, but at once to create and to make conscious, and to 
carry out, their united will, m so far as they both are to become and 
‘remam members of that community in which he does the work of 
the tnterpreter.’’*® Again, we are told, ‘‘ His essential aim as in- 
terpreter is that not his own private will, but the will of the whole 
community, should be done, and that A and C should act as one 
man, while in bringing A and C together, he usually discovers or in 
some measure creates their common will. Hence B is above all the 
most obviously and explicitly loyal member of the community.’’ ” 
In this passage all the stages of Royce’s theory of community are 
brought together: the ‘‘unity of wills’’ of The Religious Aspect of 
Philosophy, the ‘‘loyalty’’ of The Philosophy of Loyalty, and the 
‘‘community of interpretation’’ of The Problem of Christianity 
and his last works. 

Other important types of special communities to which Royce 
called the attention of his readers are the ‘‘judicial community”’ 
of ‘‘a pair of contending individuals or social groups, while the 
third member of the group is a judge, or umpire, or arbiter, or 
mediator, whose office consists in interpreting to a defendant the 
will, the case, and the legal or social rights of a complainant or 
plaintiff’’ +*; the ‘‘banker’s community’’ consisting of ‘‘a borrower, 
of a lender, and of a third person whose life and interest it is, in 
general, to make the relation of the borrower and the lender a re- 
lation that is profitable to both of them,’’’® certainly a highly 
idealized picture of a kindly Santa Claus in charcoal gray flannel, 
‘‘that active interpreter of credits, that expert as to the safety of 
loans, who is known as a banker’’*°; and the ‘‘community of in- 
surance’’ in which ‘‘The insurer B estimates or interprets the 
imsurable value of the risk which A takes. For a consideration 
corresponding to this insurable value, B undertakes to make C not 
only A’s possible beneficiary, but A’s actual and reasonably secure 
beneficiary.’’? All these communities, by harmonizing conflicting 

15 Ibid., p. 51. 

16 Ibid., p. 52. 

11 Ibid., pp. 52-53. 

18 Ibid., p. 57. 

19 Ibid., p. 58. 

20 Ibid. 

21 Tbid., p. 63. 
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wills, tend toward the elimination of strife, but ‘‘of all the business 
relations and of all the practical communities yet devised, the in- 
surance relations and the insurance communities most tend to bring 
peace on earth, and to aid us towards the community of man- 
kind.’’ 22, And Royce himself sketched, in several of his last es- 
says and addresses, incorporated in the two little books War and 
Insurance (1914) and The Hope of the Great Community (1916), 
how he thought that the community of insurance on an interna- 
tional scale could end war by eliminating the profits of victory and 
compensating for the losses of defeat. 

The culmination and apex of Royce’s theory of community re- 
mains to be described. It is the most inclusive of all possible com- 
munities, the community of all mankind. The lesser, political form 
of this broadest community Royce called the ‘‘great community.’’ 
In this aspect, the all-inclusive community is the community of all 
nations, not of all people. For, as Royce said, ‘‘The distinct na- 
tional unities must remain intact, each with its own internal mo- 
tives for loyalty and with its modes of expression whereby the 
loyalty of its individual citizens will be won and sustained in the 
community of mankind.’’?* Participation in the ‘‘great commu- 
nity’’ is not to leave men without a country. ‘‘ Whatever that form 
of loyalty which is now patriotism expresses, must be in spirit pre- 
served by the great community of the future.’’** Just as the in- 
dividual should not be swallowed up in the community of individ- 
uals, so the ‘‘individual variety of nations’’ will not be absorbed 
into the international community. But the international commu- 
nity will develop its own forms of activity, ‘‘ which will be at once 
ideal in their significance and business-like in their methods,’’ 75 
like international trade, international banking, international jus- 
tice, and international insurance. He foresaw these special com- 
munities of interpretation operating in the future on the inter- 
national level as they already operated on the level of national 
community. Indeed, the World Court was already functioning 
in Royce’s day. ‘ . 

In addition to its political aspect, the community of all man- 
kind wears a face that is spiritual in character. In its spiritual 
aspect, Royce called it the ‘‘beloved community.’’ Of this com- 
munity he wrote in The Problem of Christianity (1913). Loyal 
participation in the ‘‘beloved community’”’ is essential to the salva- 
tion of the individual; this is no mere grouping of visible churches, 


22 Ibid., p. 64. 


23 The Hope of the Great Community, p. 53. 
24 Ibid., p. 50. 
25 Ibid., p. 59. 
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each of which maintains its hold on the deepest loyalty of its com- 
municants. It is the church invisible of which Royce said, ‘‘ What- 
ever may hereafter be the fortunes of Christian institutions, or of 
Christian traditions, the religion of loyalty, the doctrine of the sal- 
vation of the otherwise hopelessly lost individual through devotion 
to the life of the genuinely real and Universal Community, must 
survive, and must direct the future both of religion and of man- 
kind, if man is to be saved at all.’’** In its details, Royce’s picture 
of the ‘‘beloved community’’ centers in his interpretation of the 
Pauline doctrine of charity (caritas). ‘‘Christian love, as Paul 
conceives it, takes on the form of loyalty.’’?” This is scarcely the 
time or place to enter into the theological value of this interpreta- 
tion and its implication that, in some sense, ‘‘Christianity is, in. its 
essence, the most typical, and, so far in human history, the most 
highly developed religion of loyalty.’’** For our purpose, it is 
enough to note that Royce’s theory of community did not stop short 
at the barriers of heaven. It supplied a scheme of salvation as well 
as a means of carrying on business, preventing war, and uniting 
men. The communities of interpretation culminate in a commu- 
nity of redemption. 

If our time allowed, it would be interesting to examine more 
closely some of the special communities that Royce discussed, to 
question whether he applied the conception of triadic relation con- 
sistently in these various cases, to study the special relation between 
patriotism and loyalty, which seems to me far too naively conceived 
by Royce.”® Since I must close, I shall be content if I have sug- 
gested to you the consistency of pattern and variety of formulation 
in Royce’s theory of community; if I have given you reason to 
think that this part of his philosophic system was a substantial 
achievement, capable, in his own hands at least, of a broad range 
of applicability; and finally if, in interpreting Royce to you, on 
this, the hundredth anniversary of his birth, I have exemplified 
Royce’s theory of community by helping to create here a philo- 
sophic community. 

JosEPH L. BLAau 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


26 The Problem of Christianity (New York, 1913), Vol. I, p. xix. 

27 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 98. 

28 Ibid., Vol. I, p. xvii; for discussion of the theological issues, cf. John 
Edwin Smith, Royce’s Social Infinite (New York, 1950). 

22 Cf. Philosophy of Loyalty, Lecture V, ‘‘Some American Problems in 
their Relation to Loyalty’’; the discussion of ‘‘provincialism’’ in Race Ques- 
tions, Provincialism, and Other American Problems (New York, 1908); and 


compare the difficulties caused by German patriotism in The Hope of the Great 
Community, passim. 
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ROYCE’S PHILOSOPHY OF LOYALTY ? 


T a time when the very problem of loyalty has filled sensitive 
minds with perplexity and insensitive minds with arrogance, 
a reconsideration of one of the more serious books that may help us 
to find our way in this great problem is certainly in order. Forty- 
seven years after its first publication, The Philosophy of Loyalty is 
still an exciting book. The author’s hope to turn loyalty, or the 
‘‘willing and practical and thoroughgoing devotion of a person to 
a cause’’ (Philosophy of Loyalty, New York, 1908, 1916, pp. 16-17) 
into channels that are broad and deep: humane rather than arro- 
gant, tolerant and chivalrous rather than fanatical—that is, indeed, 
a refreshing hope. The rare austerity of Royce’s conviction raises 
Royce’s relentless inquiry far above the level of most works on 
loyalty. 

In this work, Royce’s pedagogical method is, in a sense, the 
antithesis of his philosophical method. He begins with a moral 
law in its rudimentary form, and proceeds from his categorical 
imperative, ‘‘Be loyal,’’ by clearly ascending steps to the refined 
definition of loyalty as ‘‘the will to manifest, so far as is possible, 
the Eternal, that is, the conscious and superhuman unity of life, 
in the form of the acts of an individual self’’ (p. 357). Thus 
Royce’s starting point, the superiority of loyalty over disloyalty, 
which ‘‘abstracts altogether from the cause to which a man is 
loyal’’ (p. 56), its probable or actual outcome, even the vision or 
blindness of its adoption, rests ultimately on the truth of a claim 
developed much later, that loyalty has a ‘‘metaphysic of its own,’’ 
which in turn rests on the thesis that individual life is a fragmen- 
tation of universal life (pp. 345, 375). The pursuit of this meta- 
physic would take us far into the realms of Hegelian idealism. 
Since, moreover, the initial exhortation, ‘‘Be loyal,’’ and its refine- 
ment into ‘‘Be loyal to loyalty,’’ while admittedly incomplete, are 
intended to be infallible, it is legitimate to inquire into these modest 
beginnings and ask what political and moral consequences they are 
likely to have. That Royce seems to me to have been misled in his 
great admiration for the Samurai or his ecstatic exaltation of lost 
causes should not put aside the very real problem of whether there 
is here a kind of political yardstick which will help us. 

In these few remarks I shall be concerned, therefore, chiefly 
with the starting point of Royce’s pedagogical method: the exhor- 
tation, ‘‘Be loyal,’’ and its ramification into ‘‘Be loyal to loyalty.’’ 

1 Read on the centenary of Royce’s birth at the 38th semi-annual meeting 


of the conference on Methods in Philosophy and the Sciences, held at the New 
School for Social Research, November 20, 1955. 
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Royce begins in this way as he designs his work not, at the first 
level, for philosophers, but for all the loyal, or, in less Roycean 
terms, for all decent men, or all selfless men. In doing so, and in 
starting with a perplexity that grows out of the opposition of tradi- 
tion and discontent, Royce is pedagogically a classicist. He seeks, 
as Plato and Aristotle do, what is true in the old tradition. And 
he tries to give a limited but decisive answer to the moral dilemma 
of the individual by facing, quite fearlessly, the ‘‘hardest human 
problems’’ (p. 57). In this, his way is not unlike that of Plato’s 
Socrates, who recommends to Thrasymachus his provisional con- 
ception of justice as completely superior to injustice, or who urges 
that Euthyphro, who cannot be just, ought to be pious. The com- 
parison with Plato is a deliberate one, for the four dialogues which 
deal with the trial and death of Socrates comprise a study of 
loyalty, the most complete that I know of. In that study, however, 
there are many shadings of the problem. And here our parallel 
ends. The obedience urged upon Euthyphro, perhaps even on 
Crito, is a function of their incompleteness. Royce’s exhortation 
to be loyal is directed, on the contrary to Euthyphro, Crito, and 
Socrates alike. That may help us to delimit what seems to me the 
area of controversy: the problem of whether there is a moral law 
which can be subsumed under a single virtue, within the reach of 
all, and the problem of whether the right or wrong of a practical 
human decision is in the act or in the end towards which the act is 
directed. By substituting the moral law of loyalty for the difficult 
intellectual virtue of practical wisdom, Royce attempts, it seems to 
me, to minimize the risk in the practical situation—a solution more 
accessible, perhaps more democratic, but less conducive to states- 
manship. Royce’s loyalty is, I believe, a kind of active and secu- 
larized charity, on the Baconian model, a blurring of the distinction 
between eros and agape. And the practical question, which is as 
far as I can here go, is whether society gains more from commit- 
ment at the expense of judgment than it gains from judgment at 
the expense of commitment. 

Royce grants that an individual can hardly know the Atos 
of the cause to which he has pledged his own fealty. He puts aside 
the risk in personal choice, the raw material of tragedy, in the ex- 
hortation, ‘‘Decide, . . . ignorantly if you must, but in any case 
decide, and have no fear’’ (p. 189). That may help a man not to 
waver ; it may give to life an internal honesty which we can respect. 
A diplomat, however, who has chosen the cause of his people, may 
ask whether a particular lie which he may tell is in the interest of 
his chosen cause or not. He would find it hard to learn from 
Royce’s principles the answer to his concern. Royce speaks of the 
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dilemma of Lee. Royce withholds judgment, but rather on the 
. ground of conflict of loyalties than on the ground of modesty. He 
says, in effect, that Lee would have been right whether he went with 
the North or with the South. Whatever decision Lee made, as long 
as it was made in fidelity to the principle of loyalty to loyalty, 
would be right (pp. 180 ff.). One may grant the difficulty of the 
decision, and still say that that is no answer. Politically, Lee’s 
decision should not have been put to the test in terms of loyalty. 
One had to weigh the evils of slavery, secession, and civil war, 
against the evils of Northern oppression and corruption, actual and 
potential. The decision was difficult, but it was still a matter of 
the classical virtue of prudence, which is not simply a question of 
a conflict of loyalties. Similarly, Lincoln’s decisions stressed the 
need of a free people to play an exemplary role: a test as to 
‘‘whether that nation or any nation so conceived or so dedicated 
can long endure.’’ In that case, clearly, the balance between good 
and evil was not in the act but in the end to which the act was 
directed. 

Politically, it seems to me, what matters is not simply a commit- 
ment to ‘‘loyalty to loyalty,’’ wisely joined with understanding and 
tolerance, for the value of such a commitment can hardly be ques- 
tioned, so much as the attempt to involve in our commitment to 
loyalty the whole of the moral law. We have seen in our own time 
the heroic resistance of small groups of people to the tyranny of 
modern dictators. Some have resisted because of a categorical im- 
perative, and no one will ever want to subtract from their heroism. 
Others, however, have resisted out of a clear calculation of the risks 
to their country and the cause of ultimate justice, and these are the 
people who have weighed with care their objectives against the pos- 
sibility that great wrong might come from high purpose. They 
have been rational rather than conscientious objectors. And they 
have been men to whom the very difficulty of political decisions 
makes their subsumption under the heading of loyalty impossible. 

Royce’s philosophy of loyalty cannot, at the highest level, in- 
volve folly and injustice. Loyalty to loyalty means, after all, 
loyalty to a principle whereby others too can be loyal; and that 
principle cannot be mere sabre-rattling or bossism or the secret 
police. We can pay a very high tribute indeed not only to the 
humaneness but also to the austerity of Royce’s work. Its initial 
plea, however, is not to wisdom and justice so much as to decisive- 
ness and fidelity. A plea to decisiveness must call upon a man to 
renounce lukewarmness above all else. Man is not permitted, 
Royce says, to play Hamlet’s part. The assumption is the time- 
worn one that Hamlet’s part was indecisively played. There are, 
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however, in Hamlet, very real doubts: Are there or are there not 
ghosts, and is this ghost a real one? If I send the king to heaven 
will he receive a reward rather than the penalty he deserves? 
Should the dead guide me, or should they be left to their repose? 
Have I a right to take revenge, or must there be no protection 
against the evil which the law does not avenge? Do I avenge my 
father rather by prompt action or by delay? Andsoon. I do not 
suggest that all these questions are answerable in general. I do sug- 
gest that the urge to decisiveness is no answer to Hamlet’s dilemma. 
The dilemma is created not by indecision, but by ignorance. A 
wiser man than Hamlet, say Prospero, might have come closer to 
the answers than Hamlet did. 

In the realm of the ordinary moral decision, Royce’s plea is a 
plea for self-denial, a Christianity which is somewhat secularized. 
For a ‘‘natural’’ man to become a redeemed man, he must be united 
with others in that which unifies their lives. 

To be tested, the doctrine of self-denial will have to be tested 
in competition not only with the now fashionable goal of self- 
fulfilment, but also with the classical goal of self-sufficiency. If 
the good life is the life in which nothing is wasted, then it is the 
life in which the self has been not so much renounced as directed 
to the goal which is most nearly independent of externals, including 
the cause to which fealty has been pledged. Even though his defi- 
nition of loyalty is so broad as to include dedication to truth and 
beauty, and he claims to resolve by means of loyalty the conflict 
between cultivating and forgetting the self, Royce would certainly 
have to deny the ultimate moral goal of self-sufficiency (pp. 161- 
162). His denial may well depend on whether or not the social 
will be a concrete entity (p. 312). And that in turn may depend 
on whether there are causes which do contribute to providing the 
world with more rather than with less loyalty, and there is a move- 
ment in the world towards those causes, somehow, as each con- 
sciousness is part of a social consciousness, wherein a reason in the 
world permits a man, choosing blindly, to find the way with in- 
herent vision. It seems to me that the historical evidence is largely 
to the contrary. We may, moreover, recognize differences between 
ordinary moral decisions involving our traditional responsibilities, 
and the political decisions of a statesman on a moral frontier. No 
moral teaching can be complete, however, which does not take ac- 
count of the most difficult moral problems: the irrevocable decisions 
of politics. Unless I can accept the assumption of progress and 
faith in progress which is inherent in Royce’s thesis, I must take 
refuge in a complaint against the tendency to minimize the rational 
confrontation of the risk which the careworn statesman will never 
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altogether escape, or to substitute for the prudent decision the com- 
forting fact that, whatever may happen, we have always wished 
our causes well. 

In saying this, I have barely touched on the metaphysical 
foundations of Royce’s book. I think it fair to say, however, that 
Royce’s treatment of an urgent political problem still has value pre- 
cisely because he faced fearlessly the big questions of loyalty, the 
questions which cannot be handled within the narrow confines of 
what often passes for political inquiry. 


Howarp B. WHITE 
THE NEw SCHOOL For SocrAL RESEARCH 





ROYCE ON THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
PHILOSOPHICAL TERMINOLOGY ? 


OSIAH Royce contributed four long articles on philosophical 
terminology to Baldwin’s Dictionary of Philosophy and Psy- 
chology. They are entitled Greek Terminology, Latin and Scholas- 
tic Terminology, Kant’s Terminology, and Hegel’s Terminology. 
Each article is initialed J. R., and the list of authors states that 
these initials stand for Josiah Royce. Royce also contributed 
seven other articles to Baldwin’s Dictionary, but these four, total- 
ing approximately 35,000 words, are much longer than the other 
seven. In several respects, they constitute a unified whole. 
Written in his inimitable style, they contain Royce’s theory of the 
origin and the stages in the development of philosophical termi- 
nology, as well as his idea of its relation to special systems of 
philosophy. 
The opening sentence of each article clearly indicates its scope. 
In parentheses after the title, Greek Termimology, is the statement 
‘* (considered in relation to Greek philosophy),’’ and following the 
title, Latin and Scholastic Terminology, is the statement ‘‘with 
reference principally to Patristic and Scholastic philosophy and to 
Thomism.’’ Thus, these two articles contain Royce’s theory of the 
origin and of the development of philosophical terminology in 
Ancient and Medieval Western Philosophy. In parentheses fol- 
lowing the title, Kant’s Terminology, is the statement ‘‘(in re- 
lation to the Kantian Philosophy),’’ and in parentheses after the 
title, Hegel’s Terminology, appears the statement ‘‘ (in relation to 
the Hegelian Philosophy).’’ Thus, these two articles rest upon 
1 Presented in the Josiah Royce Centenary Program at the meeting of the 


Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Association, Boston University, 
December 29, 1955. 
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the evident assumption that the philosophical terminology of a 
special author is shaped by his own philosophical system. This 
assumption is also operative throughout the other two articles. 

All four of these articles are of the highest quality, and they 
are sufficient in themselves to establish their author’s reputation 
as a philosophical scholar of the highest rank. They prove his 
mastery of Greek, Latin, and German as working tools, they 
demonstrate his wide and intimate knowledge of the extensive 
literature involved in a scholarly discussion of philosophical termi- 
nology over such a long period of the history of Western culture, 
and they are enriched throughout by the originality of his philo- 
sophical insights. He does not hesitate to point out erroneous ideas 
of commentators, and he repeatedly makes original shrewd ob- 
servations that throw a flood of light on the subject under dis- 
cussion. Although they have been unduly neglected, these four 
articles richly deserve the careful study of every student of phi- 
losophy. My purpose is to demonstrate these judgments by giving 
a summary of Royce’s exposition. 

The Pre-Socratic Greek philosophers began by taking words 
that were in daily use as the names of certain aspects of the 
physical world. This was quickly modified in two ways. For 
those aspects of the physical world which were not familiar to the 
populace the philosophers coined new terms. Royce says this is a 
perennial accompaniment of abstract thought, and was quite pro- 
nounced among the Pythagoreans. Another device was to give 
existing words new meanings by taking them out of their context 
and changing them into technical terms. He cites Anaximander’s 
term, &mrepov (the Boundless), as an early example of this method 
of building a philosophical terminology, and he says that it is a 
good example of a term whose meaning is not clear since he may 
have meant either boundless in the sense of originating new prod- 
ucts, or boundless in its extent. Such terms have, Royce remarks, 
‘‘indeed, too much of the boundless about them.’’ He next con- 
siders the tendency for terms to alter their meaning as a philos- 
opher uses them. The ordinary terms cannot convey the phi- 
losopher’s more precise meanings, and thus his thought tends to 
transform whatever he touches. He uses the expression of Hera- 
clitus, zip del {wov, (fire ever-living) to exemplify this tendency, 
and also the Eleatic term being. He writes: ‘‘From the Eleatic 
philosophers down, and very notably in Plato’s ontological dia- 
logues, such as the Parmenides, the Sophist, and the Philebus, this 
is what happens to the terms used for being.’’ 

At this stage in the development of philosophical terminology, 
each philosopher begins to employ special devices for setting up 
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contrasts between his own use of a term and that of popular speech. 
Sometimes he criticizes popular usage for its ambiguity, and some- 
times he suggests substitutions. Thus there is an intentional 
adjustment of terms to the philosopher’s doctrines, as when 
Parmenides denies the possibility of speaking truly of ‘‘non- 
being,’’ or when Empedocles denies that mortal things have either 
an origin or an end because they are all mixtures of what is 
mixed. This is where the history of philosophical terminology 
proper begins. Thus, according to Royce, it is not until a phi- 
losopher deliberately begins to adjust his terms to his own doctrines 
that a genuine philosophical terminology can be said to exist. Now 
this is found in Parmenides, Empedocles, and Anaxagoras, but not 
in the earlier Pre-Socratic philosophers. 

The Sophists, and Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle attained a still 
higher stage in the development of philosophical terminology when 
they made the effort to define terms a major part of the philosophic 
enterprise itself. From henceforth clarifying ideas and defining 
terms develop side by side, and in the Platonic dialogues the 
method of dialectics becomes a conscious art. Among other in- 
tellectual activities this involves the use of classification and di- 
vision of terms, and their arrangement in an hierarchy. But this 
very hierarchical arrangement and art of dialectics requires the 
coinage of new terms to fill gaps, and also to name the various 
intellectual processes that are involved in the dialectical method it- 
self. Nevertheless, Plato’s terminology remains ‘‘incipient, tenta- 
tive, transitional,’’ to use Campbell’s words, and he always applies 
it afresh and is not bound in any given context by terms he may 
have used in any previous analysis he may have made. 

Aristotle, on the other hand, deliberately attempted to cor- 
relate terminology with the ideal of a philosophical system. He 
undertook to name the different sciences, thus technically distin- 
guishing the various aspects of things. Royce says that Aristotle 
attempted to solve ‘‘fundamental problems by means of this 
method of distinctions.’’ In using this method Aristotle was 
consciously attempting ‘‘to harmonize the various points of view 
of earlier thinkers, and to solve apparent contradictions by show- 
ing how in ‘a certain sense’ each of two apparently contradictory 
propositions can be true.’’ He appeals to general usage, but con- 
sciously purifies and alters it. Royce discusses in some detail 
Eucken’s analysis of Aristotle’s terminology, using specific terms 
which, he says, ‘‘are all classic instances of the evolution of termi- 
nology in Aristotle through sharper differentiations of expressions 
and of meanings.’’ This explains why philosophy owes to 
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Aristotle ‘‘a very large portion of its later technical terminology,’’ 
a debt that is especially obvious and well known in logic. 

Royce concludes his account of Greek Terminology with an 
account of what the Post-Aristotelian philosophers contributed to 
the development of philosophical terminology. He gives special 
emphasis to the contributions of the Stoics. He specifically men- 
tions five important principles that help to explain these later ad- 
ditions to and modifications of terminology. The first is ‘‘the 
growth of a clearer consciousness as to the inner life, and as to the 
contrast between the objective and subjective aspects of reality.’’ 
Examples of this principle are to be found in the Stoic doctrines 
of the emotions, and the practical aspects of mental life. A second 
principle that influenced later Greek terminology is ‘‘the relations 
between ‘philosophy and the now more or less independent develop- 
ments of the special sciences, such as medicine.’’ Examples of 
this are the doctrine of the temperaments, which was systematized 
by Galen, and the doctrine of the ‘‘pneuma or vital spirit’’ in Galen 
and the Stoics. A third principle is the growing importance of 
‘“‘the problems of theology viewed as such.’’ As an example of 
this, Royce cites the doctrine of the logos, originated by Heraclitus, 
but developed by the Stoics and by Philo. A fourth aspect of later 
Greek terminology is its concern with more purely ethical concepts. 
Examples of this are the Stoic ideal of ‘‘the concordant or con- 
sistent life’’ (life in accordance with nature), and the concept of 
the indifferent over against what is good and evil. The fifth aspect 
is logic, the terminology of which was especially enriched by the 
Stoics. They coined the technical name logic, made a revision of 
Aristotle’s categories, and created a new terminology for various 
kinds of judgments, including hypothetical judgments. 

Summarizing Royce’s conclusions in the article entitled Greek 
Terminology, we can say that by the end of the Hellenistic Period 
of Greek philosophy the development of philosophical terminology 
had evolved through these three stages: I. The Pre-Critical Stage, 
in which philosophers used terms from popular speech, but modified 
them to make them convey a new meaning, and also coined new 
terms when this became necessary. II. The Critical Stage, in 
which philosophical terms were deliberately correlated with philo- 
sophical systems and term-making became a conscious art. This 
second stage culminated in Aristotle. III. A Third Stage is found 
in the Post-Aristotelian Hellenistic Philosophy, where there is an 
extensive elaboration and enrichment of philosophical terminology 
in accordance with the five principles already formulated and ex- 
emplified. Royce ends his discussion of the origin and develop- 
ment of philosophical terminology among the Greeks with a valu- 
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able summary in the form of bibliographical comments on the 
literature which he had consulted in writing the article, and with a 
Glossary of Greek terms. 

In his article entitled Latin and Scholastic Terminology, Royce 
especially stresses the influence of Aristotle on the Scholastics, 
which goes back to the translations and commentaries of Boethius 
and was developed in its most finished form by St. Thomas and his 
followers. He shows how the schoolmen elaborated the Aristotelian 
and Platonic usage. For example, they formulated so many defi- 
nitions of the term being, Royce writes, as to ‘‘form an undoubtedly 
difficult, not to say over-wealthy collection of terms for expressing 
the various aspects and types of being.’’ He reviews these various 
Meanings in considerable detail, showing how the noun ens and 
the verb esse each had several different meanings, and how such 
Aristotelian terms as essence and substance, formal and material, 
and potentiality and actuality were all elaborated in such an exact 
manner as to make the terms used ‘‘formally exact, but materially 
very arbitrary and unenlightening.’’ He also gives many examples 
of the psychological vocabulary of the scholastics to supplement 
his analysis of their metaphysical vocabulary. It is obviously im- 
possible here to give a detailed account of his penetrating analysis 
of Scholastic terminology. But Royce’s final conclusion is es- 
pecially worthy of note: ‘‘These illustrations of the metaphysical 
and psychological vocabulary of scholasticism tend to throw light 
upon the origin, and the general character of this terminology. 
. . . The central character of the whole scholastic vocabulary re- 
mains its elaborate use of distinctions. The method of distinctions 
had already been carried far by Aristotle. He used it to solve ap- 
parent contradictions, and so to prepare the way for synthetic 
views of his world. Scholasticism made the method of distinctions 
more and more an ideal.’’- This article ends with a Glossary of the 
Latin terms discussed by the author. 

Royce begins his exposition of Kant’s philosophical Termi- 
nology by pointing out an important contrast between modern and 
Greek thinkers with respect to terminology. With the Greeks, he 
writes, ‘‘The power of mere tradition was at its minimum. Crea- 
tion was relatively free.’’ But with the moderns ‘‘an elaborate, 
and in fact often extremely difficult terminology, the result of 
several successive great movements of human thought—the termi- 
nology of Scholasticism—stood in the way of novelty of expres- 
sion.’? Locke undertook to break completely with tradition and as 
a result there is ‘‘a certain disorganization of technical language, 
which upon occasion, gives to his terms a capricious seeming, with- 
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out freeing them altogether from the influence of the past.’’ As 
an example, Royce cites Locke’s use of the term substance. 

When we consider Kant the situation is far more complex and 
problematic, Royce contends. He had to appeal to tradition and 
yet he is not content to accept either the scholastic terminology or 
that of Wolff, for he shares Locke’s conscious revolt against tradi- 
tional terms that would bind and restrict his thought. Conse- 
quently, he tries to select and to adapt traditional philosophical 
terms to suit his own purpose. Yet he follows no single principle 
in doing this, and seems often to be dissatisfied with the effort he 
has made. Thus, he frequently changes the meaning of his terms 
in the course of the same discussion. Royce comments: ‘‘His 
usage in such cases seems to be in a sort of Heraclitean flux, so that 
we do not twice step into the same river of expression while we 
wander in search of the thought.’’ I know of no more succinct ex- 
planation of the difficulties involved in trying to understand what 
Kant meant by his technical terms. 

Royce gives a detailed account of various treatises dealing with 
Kant’s terminology. He says that Kant’s own formal definitions 
of his terms are seldom to be taken as final. Kant ‘‘is a great 
lover of analysis; so that while, like Aristotle and the Scholastics, 
he makes systematic use of the method of distinctions for the sake 
of explaining or removing the contradictions of thought and opin- 
ion, he is much more radical than any of his predecessors in the 
distinctions that he draws, and his world largely consists of defin- 
able barriers and chasms. Kant loves, meanwhile, synthesis, but 
is never as successful in this direction as in the other.’’ With these 
cogent remarks, Royce proceeds to discuss Kantian terminology by 
considering the contrast between philosophical terms, and those of 
mathematics, and of the empirical sciences. He gives a good deal 
of attention to Kant’s psychological terms, and also to his epi- 
stemological terms, into the details of which we cannot enter here. 
The article concludes with a useful Glossary of the Kantian terms 
he has discussed. 

Royce’s article on Hegel’s Terminology rounds out and com- 
pletes his general theory of the origin and development of philo- 
sophical terminology. He begins the discussion with a section en- 
titled ‘‘General Nature and Origin of Hegel’s Terminology.”’ 
Kant influenced Hegel’s terminology in two ways. Some of his 
technical terms are borrowed directly from Kant. But other terms 
that were borrowed from earlier sources which had also been em- 
ployed by Kant, are much influenced by the Kantian usage. On 
the whole, however, we must not think of Hegel’s terminology as 
being primarily Kantian in its origin because he worked out a 
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relatively independent terminology which was on the whole ade- 
quate to his complex philosophical system. Royce thinks that 
Hegel’s terms are frequently decidedly novel and that they are 
chosen ‘‘with a very careful regard to his own central theories.’’ 

Hegel thinks that this method of formulating a technical vocab- 
ulary for a philosophical system is justified by being a general 
practice among the outstanding philosophers of the past. We have 
already learned from the study of Greek terminology that ‘‘the 
deliberate employment of an already familiar term in a meaning 
which is not only specialized, but specialized through an emphasis 
laid upon tendencies or purposes latent in the popular usage’’ was 
a basic method used by Greek thinkers in creating their technical 
vocabulary. But Royce points out that two significant facts make 
Hegel’s employment of this method quite different and far more 
baffling than was its employment by the Greeks. In Hegel’s case 
(1) ‘‘the terms whose sense is thus transformed are already old 
technical terms of a past usage no longer vague but, as Hegel him- 
self holds, rather too abstractly sharp in definition,’’ and (2) ‘‘the 
change from the traditional usage is frequently very considerable, 
and concerns some of the most original features of the Hegelian 
system.’’ Consequently a superficial knowledge of the terminology 
of Hegel can be extremely misleading, as is exemplified by various 
erroneous criticisms of his system. 

In particular, Royce mentions four erroneous criticisms that 
rest upon such a superficial misinterpretation of Hegel’s termi- 
nology. These are: (1) that Hegel’s philosophy is a panlogism, 
(2) that he reduces life to mere thought, (3) that he recognizes 
‘no reality but the thinking process,’’ and (4) that he identifies 
‘‘the philosophizing intelligence with the absolute.’’ To avoid such 
errors Royce says it is necessary to summarize the whole of Hegel’s 
Logik in order to restate his definitions accurately. He points out 
that Hegel often gives his own etymologies of the terms he uses 
and these are sometimes quite arbitrary. He is also fond of plays 
upon words. Hegel’s Terminology in its technical form appears 
first in the Phinomenologie des Geistes, but in its richest and full- 
est forms in the Logik and the Encyclopédie der Philosophischen 
Wissenschaften. In the Phenomenology many of his basic terms 
are not used in the way they are used in the later works, and 
many terms there used are not employed in the later works. Con- 
sequently, the understanding of Hegel’s terminology in its final 
and complete form depends on a thorough knowledge of the later 
works. 

The second section of this article is entitled ‘‘ Fundamental 

Features of the System as Determining the Terminology.’’ Royce 
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here states what he regards as the three central theories which 
constitute the ‘‘distinguishing features of Hegel’s doctrine.’’ The 
first thesis is ‘‘that the factor usually called experience and the 
other factor (Kant’s spontaneity of the thinking process) can never 
be sundered, but are universally present in all grades of knowledge, 
however low or high.’’ The second thesis is ‘‘that the lower stages 
of the knowing process itself are identical in their essential nature 
with the higher, so that the various grades of knowledge usually 
distinguished as perception, understanding, reflection, reason, etc., 
are not essentially different mental processes but are merely suc- 
cessive phases in the evolution of a single process.’’ And the third 
thesis is ‘‘that the knowing process in these its phases, in its evolu- 
tion, and in its entire constitution, not only precisely corresponds 
to, but is identical with, the essential nature of the world, the ob- 
ject or true being, which is known.’’ Royce then goes on to il- 
lustrate how these three theses determine the meaning of Hegel’s 
basic categories such as Sein, Dasein, Existenz, Ding, Eigenschaft, 
etc. He writes: ‘‘The term Reflection is an interesting example of 
a term which first suggests to the reader’s mind the process of sub- 
jective reflection, while Hegel frequently emphasizes its objective 
meaning as a name for a real process.’” This explains why Hegel’s 
technical terminology is so difficult for a student to grasp. 

The third section of the article on Hegel’s Terminology is en- 
titled ‘‘The Dialectical Method: General Features,’’ and it is es- 
pecially important because of the distinction which Royce makes 
between the two different forms this method takes in Hegel’s 
system. He emphasizes the fact that Hegel did not originate either 
form of the method. They rest on two principles that are deeply 
rooted in the history of philosophy. These are (1) ‘‘that facts are 
knowable only as related,’’ and. (2) ‘‘that the universal laws of 
ideal processes, taken together with the processes which embody 
these laws, are equivalent to all that 1s properly to be meant 
by reality.’? Hegel developed these two principles with great 
thoroughness and originality, Royce claims. 

Hegel’s first form of the dialectical method applies to cate- 
gories that are so abstract as to be ambiguous in their meaning. 
When rightly criticized and understood these defective categories, 
which are those of immediacy, lead to higher categories. The 
process of criticizing them and of transforming them into higher 
categories is the first form of the dialectical method. Royce gives a 
single example from the Phinomenologie. Common sense, when 
asked to point out an object that is certain, may say, ‘“‘This object, 
viz., the object that I here and now see or touch: This is known to 
me directly.’’? But Hegel asks: ‘‘What is this object? What does 
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this mean?’’ And then he shows that such knowledge is so vague, 
general, and indefinite as to refer to anything whatever, and hence 
its meaning is ‘‘as good as nothing.”’ 

The second form of the dialectical method refers to a much 
higher stage of reflection than that of common sense, the stage, 
namely, where a philosopher has already accepted the relativity of 
our world and has become a sceptic with respect to there being any 
objective meaning, beyond his own subjective state of mind. In 
this case the dialectical method consists of three stages. First, 
such a philosopher is forced to acknowledge that any ideal con- 
struction requires for its formulation a certain set of ideas or con- 
cepts, a, b, c, d, ete. Secondly, he has to ask whether there is any 
objective truth that corresponds to this intellectual requirement 
that has to be met if he is to think at all. And thirdly, he has to 
admit that, if he has consistently evaluated the system, it must 
itself be real, so that ‘‘the fully grown Begriff is itself the object 
sought, the curtain is the picture, and the thought is the being.’’ 
It is this second form of the dialectical method which Royce him- 
self accepted when in the Principles of Logic he laid down and 
italicized this fundamental proposition: ‘‘There are certain modes 
of activity, certain laws of the rational will, which we reinstate 
and verify, through the very act of attempting to presuppose that 
these modes of activity do not exist, or that these laws are not 
valid.’’? This, in my opinion, is a central thesis of any and of 
every idealistic metaphysics, but it should be emphasized that 
Royce’s precise wording of it is quite unique. 

Following his exposition of these two forms of the dialectical 
method, Royce discusses in considerable detail the various tech- 
nical terms which Hegel employs in his system under three general 
headings. These are: (1) The Most General Terms of the System; 
Experience of the Dialectic Process; (2) Further General Termi- 
nology. The Stages of the Development of ‘Vermittelung’; and 
(3) Other Terms. Time does not permit us to go into these details. 
The article ends with a useful Glossary of the various terms of the 
Hegelian system, the meanings of which Royce has explained in 
the course of the article. 

Concluding, now, with a final evaluation, I think it will be 
generally conceded that these four articles on Greek, Latin, 


2See D. S. Robinson, ed., Royce’s Logical Essays (W. C. Brown Com- 
pany, Dubuque, Iowa, 1951), pp. 364 f. On Royce’s philosophy, see also J. 
Harry Cotton, Royce on the Human Self (Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1954); John E. Smith, Royce’s Social Infinite (The Liberal 


: Arts Press, New York, 1950) ; and-D. S. Robinson, Crucial Issues in Philosophy 


(Christopher Publishing House, Boston, Mass., 1955), Chapters XVI, XVII. 
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Kantian, and Hegelian philosophical terminology reveal Josiah 
Royce at his best. They are packed full of technical information 
covering almost all of the history of Western philosophy, and they 
demonstrate that their author was, in the fullest sense of the word, 
a philosopher’s philosopher. Students will do well to explore this 
rich store of semantic material. 


DANIEL S. RoBINSON 
BETHANY COLLEGE 





ROYCE’S CASE FOR IDEALISM * 


URING Royce’s long term of service at Harvard, many guest 
professors from abroad served on the Harvard faculty. 
When they came from Germany, Royce would usually invite them 
for dinner early in the academic year. One year the guest was the 
mathematician, Kiinnemann. At dinner in the Royce home he 
asked Royce a question. ‘‘You have seen German universities, 
Royce. It would help me in my teaching here at Harvard if you 
would tell me what you regard as the principal difference between 
German and American universities.’’ Royce thought a moment 
and replied, ‘‘I can best answer your question by telling a story. 
When I was in Gottingen, Lotze was lecturing one May morning. 
Through the open window came the noisy clatter of a lawnmower. 
The professor frowned: the noise did not stop. So Lotze strode to 
the window and shouted down, ‘Dass muss aufho6ren, augenblicklich 
aufhéren.’ A deathly silence followed and I could imagine the 
underling’s knees knocking in terror, lest the wrath of the gods 
envelop him. Now, Professor Kiinnemann, suppose I were to try 
that at Harvard. An Irish voice would come up from the yard 
saying, ‘And who in hell do think you are?’ ”’ 

An enthusiast once wanted to write a biography of Royce. 
Royce replied that his published works were his biography and all 
that he needed or wanted. His parents were forty-niners and 
never made much money. His mother was a former school teacher 
and a devoutly religious woman. Royce got into philosophy al- 
most by accident. Before he was graduated from the new Univer- 
sity of California in 1875 he planned to be a mining engineer. His 
graduating address was on Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound. It was 
to be his last fling at his beloved world of letters. So impressed by 
his address were some business men of the area that they raised 
a fund to finance a year of study abroad. Royce went to Germany 
for the year, then to Johns Hopkins for the completion of his doc- 


* Read at the commemoration of the Josiah Royce Centenary at Emory 
University, November 17, 1955. 
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torate. No position in philosophy was open at the time, so Royce 
had to go back to Berkeley to teach English composition and liter- 
ature. 

Only once during his life did Royce express an ambition—and 
that was to get out of California. In his letters to William James, 
while teaching at Berkeley, he often complained that there was no 
philosophy from one end of California to the other and since it was 
unfriendly to the study he most wanted to follow he wished that 
he might be away from his native state. Thanks to the interven- 
tion of James, Royce went to Harvard in 1882 and taught there 
until his death in 1916. He had no cause to advocate, no case to 
establish except the case for truth. Like Socrates he was an in- 
quirer. Even his case for absolute idealism was never stated in 
final form and surely the deepest motive in his idealism was the 
conviction that this was the metaphysic that would most effectively 
keep open the door to inquiry. Near the end of his life he confided 
to his son that the book that gave him the most satisfaction was 
The Philosophy of Loyalty. During the last year of his life among 
philosopher friends he acknowledged: ‘‘I strongly feel that my 
deepest motives and problems were centered about the Idea of the 
Community, although this idea has only come gradually to my clear 
consciousness.’’? It is important to recall that it was the commu- 
nity of interpretation and the will to interpret that were upper- 
most in Royce’s thought about the community. 

Here we are to consider Royce’s case for idealism. We propose 
first to set forth three stages of the argument, as they keep re- 
appearing in all his writings, then to offer some criticism of the 
arguments, then to appraise some elements of his idealism that are 
particularly relevant today. 

The first stage of his argument, which he held in common with 
Berkeley and the Germans, can be reduced to a tautology: all the 
objects of knowledge can be objects of knowledge. Colors, sounds, 
and tastes are all alike ideas in our experience. So also are the 
more objective predicates of size, number, solidity, and movement. 
From the simplest elements of our experience, to the most elaborate 
and abstract of scientific theories, to metaphysical constructions, 
every one of them, every element in each of them, all are alike 
‘‘ideal’’ objects. Try to explain what anything is and your ex- 
planation is in words whose designata are ideas. Even the realist 
is no exception. Royce often asked the realist to state his case, to 
clarify his objections to idealism. What he gives you in reply is 
in terms of idea. In vain is all his protest. Insofar as he can 
make rational his case for the real, his argument is but an illustra- 


1 Royce, The Hope of the Great Community, p. 129. 
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tion of the idealistic thesis. Like the biblical Balaam his proposed 
curse has turned into a blessing. 

But suppose, Royce suggests, that out there is an obstinate z, 
a surd, something that refuses to be grist for our rational mill. 
We shall assume of this unknown and unknowable ~ only that it is 
of a dimension other than those of human thought. Take this x 
and, since the realists’ case seems to rest so heavily upon it, ex- 
amine it carefully. At once you are faced with a dilemma: there 
are only two alternatives. Either this x in the world yonder, al- 
though unknown and containing many baffling elements, is some- 
thing that can be expressed in terms of ideas; or it is absurd to ask 
questions about it or even to refer to it. It is like asking how to 
square the circle, or what whole number is the square root of 65, 
or what two adjacent hills have no valley between them. Such is 
our dilemma: either a world that is through and through open to 
rational inquiry, or nonsense questions. 

In this argument you will have noticed hints of what was later 
ealled logical empiricism in the reference to meaningful questions. 
You will also note that it contains one of C. S. Peirce’s cardinal 
notions, his refusal to accept any inexplicables because they block 
the way of inquiry. This argument seems impeccable to me, pro- 
vided you make one reservation that may reduce its force. We are 
not yet prepared to say what are the limits of rationality and 
meaning. When we let our imaginations run over the growth of 
scientific and logical rationality in the last one hundred years, 
who is brash enough to predict what may be the ultimate limits 
of meaning in terms of which we must read the real world? Ac- 
cept this argument of Royce, as I think you must, and it turns out 
that to say that the real must be expressed in terms of ideas tells 
you precious little about yonder real world. Instead, it merely en- 
courages us to keep moving with Peirce’s inquiry, an inference that 
I believe Royce himself would endorse. 

Another development of this argument does not seem to me to 
be convincing. Royce continues, if my purpose is that my ideas 
conform to yonder real world, to what can they correspond save 
to other ideas? And, since it is the nature of ideas to be ‘‘in a 
mind’’ to what can we conform save to another mind? If the 
closer to reality my mind gets, the clearer its ideas, what is the real 
which I aspire to reach except another mind? Now this stage of 
the argument rests on an assumption which Royce shared with 
other idealists, that it is the nature of an idea to exist in the mind. 
This assumption in turn derives, as G. E. Moore long since pointed 
out, on an ambiguity in the word ‘‘idea.’’ Insofar as an idea is 
an activity of a mind, then ideas do exist im mentibus. But an 
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idea may also exist as a content or object of thought. And it does 
not follow that a content of thought exists only in a mind. In- 
deed, so to believe is to lock oneself in the subjectivist dungeon. 
In all thought we must assume that objects of thought exist that 
are not now presented to us. Our thought, as Royce was fond of 
pointing out, at any one moment is fragmentary. The presented 
is only a fragment of the real. If this is not the case then we can 
make no sense of the fragmentary present moment. 

The second stage of Royce’s case for idealism turns on his vol- 
untarism. Our ideas of ‘‘pen,’’ ‘‘sword,’’ and ‘‘hammer’’ include 
the uses we make of these tools. To know the word ‘‘tiger’’ is to 
know the appropriate behavior in the presence of a tiger. Royce 
held that all thought, from the simplest image that floats before an 
idle mind to the most elaborate theory, all thought is the expression 
of purpose. There are thus no disinterested thoughts. A thought 
is a deed and no man can disclaim responsibility for his creed. 
Royce shared with James, and said so, his revulsion against pure 
intellectualism. It was this that entitled Royce to call himself a 
pragmatist. C. 8. Peirce said in a 1905 paper that the most strik- 
ing feature of pragmatism ‘‘was its recognition of an inseparable 
connection between rational cognition and rational purpose.’’? It 
was here that Peirce acknowledged his debt to Royce and held, 
along with Royce, that in the light of this insight logic was really 
a special case of ethics. This purposive element Royce called ‘‘the 
internal meaning of ideas.’’ 

We are interested just now in one aspect of purpose, or internal 
meaning, that which selects its object and which intends certain 
aspects of an object. The truth of an idea can only be judged by 
its own purpose or intention. If I set out to describe a toothache 
that I have and it is a perfect description of your toothache, that 
incidental fact adds nothing to the truth of my assertions. If we 
define truth as correspondence between idea and fact, then it must 
be an intended fact that judges the truth of my idea. It is also 
an intended aspect of the fact that is to be the criterion of truth. 
An accurate set of books may more faithfully portray a business 
transaction than a series of sound recordings. The symbols of a 
mathematician may more fully correspond with the movement of 
the stars than does any series of photographs. ‘‘A true idea of a 
dog need not itself bark in order to be true.’’® It follows that 
however remote the object of my thought, whatever it may turn 
out to be, it is the determinate form of my present internal mean- 
ing. Incidentally, this is an aspect of the meaning problem that 


2 Justus Buchler, The Philosophy ‘of Peirce, p. 253. 
3 Royce, The World and the Individual, Vol. I, p. 305. 
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is often .overlooked by the logical empiricists. They speak as 
though sentences have meaning. But this is an abstraction. It is 
more concrete to say that we mean through our sentences. 

Our purpose demands that the real, whatever it turns out to be, 
must be determinate, of definite structure. If it is capable of ren- 
dering our judgments true or false, the real must be such as to 
answer all possible questions that can be put to it. There can be 
no ambiguity in the real. The determinate is also a synonym for 
the individual, for to say that an object is fully determinate is to 
say that it is itself and no other. May I suppose general agree- 
ment thus far in the argument? Surely, the proposition, ‘‘The 
real is definite in structure,’’ is as close as we can come to a neces- 
sary truth about any matter of fact. If it is not a necessary truth 
it is at least an assumption necessary to every kind of inquiry. If 
we actually believed that our questions could find no answer we 
should dismiss them at once and turn to more promising labors. 

We are now prepared for the third and climactic stage of 
Royce’s argument. He begins by taking seriously the claims of 
the realist. These ideas of ours imply a more, an other, perhaps 
as cause of our ideas. The realist insists that this more is the tran- 
scendent real. Royce agrees. But what is the nature of this 
other, this basis of experience? Our ideas are connected with the 
real by some relation, whether of meaning or causation, or in some 
other way. Let us designate this relation as R. Now if our object 
o is by definition non-ideal in character, we are in trouble. We 
cannot say that the relation RF is non-intelligible, for it was this re- 
lation on which the realist relied to justify his belief in 0. If on 
the other hand the relation R is intelligible and the object o non- 
intelligible, we are in an equally difficult position. It is as though 
we were to say that a, b, and c, which are numbers, are in a relation 
R, say equality, to x, y, and 2 which by definition have no quantity 
in them, hence can have no relation to a, b, and c. 

The only way out of this difficulty is to say that this 0, the more 
that lies beyond our experience, belongs to the realm of possible 
experience. What you mean when you refer to your object o and 
its relation FR to your idea is this: if you could include the object o 
and your idea in one conspectus you would directly verify the re- 
lation R. To this beyond we must refer if our ideas are true or 
false. But if the beyond is merely possible, what does that mean? 
For possibility is without meaning unless it rests upon actuality. 
Our whole intention to refer to the real, our belief that the real is 
determinate, our demand for individuality, unite to require that 
the beyond that is possible experience is even now an actual ex- 
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perience, a completely organized and determinate experience of 
which ours are fragments. 

This is the precise answer that the more sophisticated realists 
themselves require when they argue that the real is ‘‘authoritative’’ 
for our opinions, that which gives validity to ideas. But what is 
the status of this realm when it is merely verifiable, not now being 
verified by anyone? ‘‘ What is a valid truth at the moment when 
nobody verifies its validity?’’* Royce illustrates by the realm of 
infinite mathematical truth, which is exact and definite and which 
is defined by the mathematician’s postulates. Much of this truth 
is never verified and never will be, however prolonged the experi- 
ence of the race. In the same way we cannot make sense out of 
such snatches of experience as we now have unless we suppose it 
continuous with a vast area of experience that is not now being 
verified. But our very demand for determinateness, for individu- 
ality, requires that the real be capable of answering all our ques- 
tions, that is, that it be the completely articulate experience of the 
Absolute Self. And since the real must be that at which my pur- 
pose aims, else it is the answer to a question that has not been asked, 
my purpose turns out to be in deep organic unity with that of the 
Absolute Self whose purpose is completely fulfilled in the real. 
This Absolute is in very truth my larger Self. 

This is Royce’s case for idealism. I suppose most of us followed 
it up to the point of possible experience and its resting on some- 
thing actual. But that the only actual could be more experience, 
a completely determinate experience, that of the Absolute, there 
we may have had an uneasy feeling that the argument was breaking 
apart. Let us examine this point. The apparent leap from pos- 
sible experience to the Absolute is possible only on an assumption 
that we have already mentioned, an assumption that underlay all 
of Royce’s arguments, his definition of the real as that which is 
presented to some experience. Royce seemed incapable of calling 
into question this basic assumption. He insisted, of course, that 
on the human level our present experience is fragmentary and must 
be continuous with a more not now verified if it is to have any 
meaning at all. There is much that is real for us that is not now 
presented. But since there can be no real fhat is not presented 
to some experience, there must be an absolute experience. 

I now propose to criticize this basic assumption. It is on a 
quite different level, or, if you prefer, it is of a different logical 
type, from the proof that there must be a determinate and indi- 
vidual real, continuous with, yet beyond our experience, that is 


4 Ibid., p. 260. 
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capable of answering all our questions. Indeed, this reference to 
an Absolute seems to be only one of a variety of possible solutions 
to the difficulties Royce raised. 

Our criticism of this view is at the same time an objection to 
the phenomenalism that seems to underlie much of the current 
logical empiricism, and—may I add?—the substance of this criti- 
cism is drawn from the writings of Royce. Our first difficulty con- 
cerns truth and falsity. I submit that an analysis of our language 
about truth and falsity implies that, when we call a sentence true, 
we mean to say that it successfully qualifies some segment of the 
real. As Bosanquet used to say, the intended subject of every 
judgment is the real. Every informative sentence could be pref- 
aced by the words ‘‘Reality is such that... .’’ This entails the 
correspondence theory of truth. Now it is quite true that we can 
never directly verify correspondence, since we cannot escape the 
realm of our phenomena. The test of truth must be some form of 
coherence and at times the pragmatic test. But the test of truth 
is not what we have in mind when we affirm a sentence and by im- 
plication assert its truth. It seems impossible to me that we can 
equate truth with verification. If we do, what then are we verify- 
ing? Verification? In short, it seems to me that this basic urge 
to characterize the real by our sentences (or our ideas) ought to be 
respected. 

Our second difficulty concerns our reference to past and future. 
Let us confine ourselves to the past. For our purpose, moreover, 
it is indifferent whether we refer to something within our own past 
that we distinctly remember or to some historical event that took 
place before any of us were born, say the birth of Royce in Cali- 
fornia just one hundred years ago. Now I find it hard to see how 
the phenomenalist can make sense of an inaccessible past. It is 
quite true that all our verifications take place in the present. In 
all our thoughts about the past we are confined to our phenomenal 
order. We cannot escape it. But when we refer to the birth of 
Royce, or to any event in the past, we clearly are not referring to 
our experiences of the past. Indeed Royce himself referred to past 
deeds as one type of absolute truths. They are irrevocable. Like 
Peirce, he held that the past fact was an excellent example of the 
given, that about which you could do nothing. Now we have con- 
stantly to rely on the past not merely for remembered verifications, 
but for the meaning of our purposes which in turn define our in- 
tellectual tasks. But as Royce often pointed out, the past, even a 
past event in our own lives, is as inaccessible to the experience of 
the present as any distant object about which I think. To make 
the given phenomenal fragments meaningful we must assume that 
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for us there is much that is real that is not now given. Past data 
are not now given. Past verifications are not now verified. We 
get at them by inference and, as we shall presently see, scientific 
inquiry is impossible without assuming the general trustworthiness 
of memory. 

Our third difficulty with phenomenalism, and this goes clear 
back to Kant, is the facile way in which it deals with our knowl- 
edge of our neighbor’s mind. Most of our knowledge is based upon 
testimony. What we verify for ourselves comprises a relatively 
small area. We rely on the verification of others. Royce once re- 
ferred to social verification as the ‘‘life-blood of science.’’ Along 
with Peirce, with whom he shared a deep conviction of the im- 
portance of the community of interpretation, he believed that the 
private was the realm of opinion. That which could not be con- 
firmed in the experience of others had no right to the claim to be 
true. Yet the experience of another mind is to me quite as in- 
accessible a fact as is any event in the past or a real object or event 
in the outer world. I cannot now directly verify that you verify 
a sentence. I believe it, of course; but my belief is based on in- 
ference, not on any datum. Here again we confront a real that is 
not now presented to us, essential to the very life of our own 
experience. 

It is for these three reasons, our distinction between truth and 
falsity, our dependence on the past (to say nothing of an inacces- 
sible future), and our need for social verification, that we must 
disbelieve the proposition, ‘‘only the presented is the real,’’ as it 
is applied to human experience. This seems sufficient reason to 
doubt as axiomatic the proposition, ‘‘Only that which is presented 
to the Absolute is real.’’ 

I now propose that we do something hazardous: that we under- 
take to reconstruct Royce’s idealism without any reference to the 
Absolute ; that we simply ignore this dubious postulate of his that 
‘‘only the presented is the real.’’ We shall otherwise rely on 
Royce’s own analyses and what we come up with might be labeled 
‘*Royce’s Idealism (1955 edition).’’ Someone may object that this 
would not be idealism and, if he does, I should not be disposed to 
argue too much over the word. But it may just be that if there 
is soon to be a resurgence of idealism, as various philosophers have 
recently predicted, it may take the form of some such analysis as 
we propose. 

We begin with Royce’s definition of one type of absolute truth: 
a truth such that every attempt to deny it succeeds only in reaffim- 
ing it. Since Royce held that all thought is activity, we can trans- 
late this definition into the language of Royce’s pragmatism as 
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follows: there are ‘‘certain aspects of our activity which sustain 
themselves even in and through the very effort to inhibit them.’’® 
Logicians have made us familiar with this principle by saying that 
the negation of a self-contradictory sentence is a necessary truth. 

But are there any such necessary truths? If so they are to be 
discovered by logical analysis or, if you prefer, by a new tran- 
scendental deduction, if not of categories, then of necessary forms 
of thought. That such a venture is hazardous is evident. The 
history of philosophy is strewn with the skeletons of supposed nec- 
essary truths, those truths whose denials could not be thought. 
Most thinkers are disposed to confuse psychological necessity with 
logical necessity. A man may regard it as an a priori truth that 
his house shall be standing when he comes home from the office at 
night. Moreover, it is a priors necessary that each article of fur- 
niture and each possession of his be in its acustomed place. And, 
if his wife or one of the children has displaced something, they are 
guilty not of causing him inconvenience, but of tampering with the 
foundations of logic! Many of our most assured beliefs are just 
habits, as Peirce saw. Such failures ought to instruct us, not to 
abandon the method but to improve it. In any case, the logical 
analysis of thought to discover the necessary assumptions on which 
thinking proceeds seems to me to be close to the heart of the great 
tradition in philosophy. It is surely not too much to say that the 
logical empiricists, in some cases unwittingly, have contributed 
substantially to that tradition. 

As a very tentative sketch of what such a method might pro- 
duce, I submit a list of a priori truths, each of which meets Royce’s 
requirement that the attempt to deny it succeeds only in reaffirm- 
ing it. Plainly they are not of the same logical type. They call 
for some kind of classification which I am not now prepared to 
offer. I have simply arranged them roughly in an order that moves 
from the more abstract to the more concrete. You might regard 
this as an attempt to specify the respects in which the real is 
rational. 

1. First in our list must come the principles of logic themselves: 
the basic principles from which the others are derived. It matters 
not just now whether you take Aristotle’s well-known ‘‘three laws’’ 
or Russell and Whitehead’s five postulates and two undefined terms. 
Some such principles are necessary truths. They cannot be es- 
tablished by proof for they are themselves the principles of proof 
by which you would succeed in establishing them. Nor can any 
attempt to disprove them begin except by assuming them. The 
attempt to deny them succeeds only in reaffirming them. 


5 Royce, William James and Other Essays, p. 243. 
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2. Second, all our thinking attempts to get at the real world. 
This is true even when we reason from conditions contrary to fact. 
This is another way of saying that it is logically necessary for us 
to be metaphysical. Let us grant with the empiricists that we can- 
not directly verify any reference to the metaphysical real. We are 
then driven to deny the claim that the meaning of a sentence is the 
sum of the conditions of its verification. We need here refer only 
to our three criticisms of phenomenalism: the reference to the real 
in our use of ‘‘true’’ and ‘‘false,’’ the reality of a now inaccessible 
past (and future), and the reality of other minds. C. S. Peirce 
somewhere wrote of a letter he had had from Christine Ladd- 
Franklin, saying that she was a solipsist and complaining that she 
could get no one to share her views! It may be that Peirce was 
right in saying that our conception of the real first arose from our 
experience of error and illusion. That is a question in social psy- 
chology. It may be that the real is process rather than substance. 
Nor am I prepared to defend any definition of what we mean when 
we use the word ‘‘real.’’ I confess to being intrigued by Marcel’s 
definition of it as that which resists analysis into less valuable 
constituents. Or we might prefer one of Peirce’s definitions. The 
first one was: ‘‘that which is what it is regardless of what you or I 
or any one else may think about it.’’ His later definition was in 
terms of the true. The truth is that opinion toward which com- 
petent observers tend to converge and the real is that which corre- 
sponds to that truth. Or we may recall Royce’s various definitions 
of the real as (1) that which is the concrete and individual em- 
bodiment of the internal meaning of our ideas or (2) that which 
is the determinate experience of the Absolute. I merely submit 
that any attempt to dispose of the real by argument only succeeds 
in re-establishing it. 

3. We mentioned before that we must proceed on the assumption 
that the real is determinate and individual. 

4. Fourth, Bertrand Russell has pointed out that all scientific 
inference must proceed on the general, although not invariable, 
reliability of memory. As Russell says, this proposition cannot be 
proved without assuming it, and he would surely agree that it can- 
not be denied without reaffirming it. 

5. Fifth, I submit that we must assume that there is more to 
causation than invariant sequence. Let us grant with Hume that 
what he called ‘‘necessary connection’’ is not presented to us in 
any experience. But that events are connected seems to me to be 
a necessary assumption. What the connection is raises the ques- 
tion which scientific inquiry seeks to answer. But that there is 
some connection seems to me essential to the very structures of 
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order whose study Royce regarded as the proper business of logic. 

A subordinate principle entails that there be a large degree of 
causal uniformity. It is notorious that the inductive principle, 
upon which not only science but any intelligent experience must 
depend, is itself incapable of logical justification. We cannot 
prove it without using it. Nor do I believe that we can deny it 
without in some measure reinstating it. , 

6. Sixth, and here I am sure some of you will part company 
with me, in our practical life ethical judgments must assume the 
validity of some imperative. If we share the pragmatism of Peirce 
and Royce that thought is itself activity, that logic is to be sub- 
sumed under ethics, then some principles of logic become them- 
selves moral imperatives. We cannot derive the ‘‘ought’’ from the 
‘Sis,’’ as Royce pointed out in his earliest work, without committing 
what Moore later called the ‘‘naturalistic fallacy.’’ But that any 
serious moral judgment assumes something like the Kantian respect 
for personality as end rather than as mere means, seems to me 
capable of demonstration. 

Now what shall we make of these propositions? Someone will 
surely remind us that since these are all a priori principles they 
can have no relevance to the world of fact. They merely repre- 
sent our ways of dealing with the world of fact. I am not at all 
sure that this is the case. More than one philosopher has been 
troubled by the too tidy distinction between the a priort and the 
empirical. On the face of it this distinction looks like one that will 
provoke rather than settle inquiry. 

Bertrand Russell once asked this question : assume an omniscient 
mind that knows all first order sentences (observation sentences) 
but who does not know the meaning of the words ‘‘all’’ or ‘‘not.’’ 
Question: what would such a mind not know? Let us enlarge his 
question. Assume an omniscient mind that knows all first order 
sentences but knows no principles of logic and no moral impera- 
tives. What would such a mind not know? He might have an 
intuitive awareness of all physical facts in the world, but he could 
observe no order, that is, no structured relations. What would 
distinguish such knowledge from William James’s ‘‘big, blooming, 
buzzing confusion’’? In any case, Royce refused to accept the 
Kantian distinction between phenomena and the thing in itself. 

It should be observed that our analyses are largely embodied in 
Royce’s writings about the community of interpretation. They do 
represent recurrent and vital interests in the great tradition. Any 
attempt to suppress them by agreement, or any charge that they 
fail to meet certain arbitrary criteria of meaning or of significance, 
will only make their eventual resurgence more certain. If some 
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form of renewed idealism is about due, and whether it goes by the 
name of ‘‘idealism’’ is not too important, and if it should develop 
from such an analysis as we have here proposed, the spirit that 
was Josiah Royce will not be displeased. 


J. Harry Corton 
WaBASH COLLEGE 





ROYCE’S MISTAKE—AND ACHIEVEMENT? 


N what sense can a philosopher be mistaken? If philosophy is, 
in ideal, a critical and well-reasoned view of reality, then it is 
a mistake for a philosopher to adopt any tenet without careful 
consideration. I believe that parts of Royce’s doctrine were care- 
fully considered, but that on one cardinal point he proceeded has- 
tily. This was his belief in the antecedent reality of factual truths. 
Before an event occurs, it is supposed to have been already true 
that just that event was ‘‘going to occur.’’ This is a common 
enough view, generally adopted with as little justification as Royce 
gave for it. Yet long ago Aristotle explicitly and carefully de- 
fended an alternative position,? as Royce implies by his phrase, 
‘despite a well-known remark of Aristotle’s.’’* Quite apart from 
Aristotle, the issue should not be settled in haste. If truth is agree- 
ment of proposition with reality, then either propositions can be- 
come true that were not previously true, or else nothing can become 
real that was not previously real. For, as the Stagirite said, no 
statement can be true of a thing unless there is that thing; hence, 
before there was event E, nothing can have been true of it, for there 
was no such ‘‘it.’’ To say, then, that the truth about E was there 
all along is to say that E was there all along. Royce, of course, be- 
lieved just that; for he held that all events are real, once for all, 
in the eternal consciousness. But his task was to justify this be- 
lief, not to assume it in the disguise of a supposedly self-evident 
theory about truth. Furthermore, he entertained other beliefs 
which were jeopardized by this one, and, for many of his readers, 
were even made incredible by it. Had he proceeded with more 
caution at this point, he might have avoided some of his worst 
difficulties. 
What reason did Royce offer for the theory of antecedent 
factual truth? He gave an illustration and seemed almost to rest 
his case upon it. The prisoner is about to be sentenced, the judge 


1 Read at the annual meeting of the American Philosophical Association, 
Eastern Division, December 29, 1955. 
219a, 21b-23a; 95a; 1026b-1027b; 1065a. 
8 The World and the Individual (1920), Vol. I, pp. 403 f. 
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being supposed to act with freedom. The prisoner does not know 
what the sentence is to be, yet he trembles with apprehension. 
Surely he could not make so much fuss over a mere non-entity; 
hence the future sentence must be real, even though a reality be- 
longing to the future. Is this a respectable argument? There is, 
we may grant, a real possibility, perhaps probability, of an un- 
favorable sentence by the judge. This probability is not blank 
nothing, but neither is it a fully defined event. Fear is directed 
at just such partially determinate outlines, or potentialities, of the 
future. I see no sound argument here for Royce’s contention. 
What other evidence did he offer? Only this, so far as I see: 
he did, and this I grant, offer justification for the notion of an 
ideally adequate—or (as he called it) an absolute—experience, one 
definitive of ‘‘reality’’ or ‘‘truth’”’ as such; and this definitive ex- 
perience must, he held, be ‘‘complete,’’ that is, free from un- 
answered questions or unfulfilled purposes, and hence, Royce in- 
ferred, there must, for it, be no open future, no truth as yet in the 
making.* Here I find a double ambiguity. First, an open future 
does not imply unanswered questions, if this means questions the 
true answers to which are unknown. It implies, rather, that there 
may be pseudo-questionings to which no answer could be true. 
‘“What will the judge decide?’’ If his mind is not yet made up, 
if there is real indeterminacy (and Royce was not a causal deter- 
minist, all praise to him), then there is nothing which he will de- 
cide, or which he is goiwmg to decide, but only possibilities of de- 
cision, none of which is marked as the decision. Of course, some 
one of the possibilities or other will be selected; but this no more 
implies that there is a possibility already marked for selection than 
the command, ‘‘Make up your mind,’’ is a command to make it up 
in this way rather than in that. Just so the ‘‘passage of time’’ 
enforces a change from irresolution to resolution, and this change 
can be truly affirmed beforehand; but there need, for all that, be 
no particular form of resolution constituting a fact in advance. 
Resolution is to be achieved somehow, that is all. The second am- 
biguity in Royce’s argument is this: the requirement that, in the 
Ideal Experience, all purposes must be fulfilled slurs over the dis- 
tinction between cognitive and other purposes, and it is only the 
cognitive which Royce’s arguments can show must be fulfilled in 
the experience posited as definitive of reality. These cognitive 
questions concern the de facto totality of accomplished events, in- 
cluding the real causal determinations already in being for the 
future. If the events of my next birthday are not, as yet, fully 


4 Ibid., pp. 340 ff. 
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determinate, but are a set of more or less limited or ‘‘real’’ pos- 
sibilities, then the Ideal Experience envisages these possibilities in 
the precise degree of indefiniteness which is their very nature as 
possibilities. To see as fully particularized what is not fully 
particular would be, as Gersonides, Socinus, and others long ago 
pointed out, to see falsely. 

The foregoing implies that even the Ideal Experiment has in 
some sense a future as well as a present. And why not? The rea- 
son for positing an Ideal Experience, on Royce’s own showing, 
is that there must be a coincidence somewhere between reality and 
the content of experience. This would require a purely eternal 
experience in which all events are once for all present only if truth 
or reality must similarly be a timeless totality, the same whenever 
referred to, rather than a partially new totality every moment. 
One cannot reason both ways at once, cannot argue that truth must 
be above time because ideal knowledge must be so and then also 
argue that the ideal knowledge must be supertemporal because 
truth is so. And the whole point of Royce’s procedure is that the 
nature of experience explains the meaning of ‘‘truth’’ or ‘‘reality,’’ 
and not vice versa. 

Let us consider this nature of experience. The effectively given 
content of our perceptions does not coincide with reality; but how 
do we know this? Because our experience is infected with doubt, 
unclarity, inconsistency, and unanswered but genuine questions. 
Suppose, then, a conscious experience free from doubt, perfectly 
clear and consistent in its meanings, and without any unanswered 
questions; for such an experience, no distinction between what is 
given and what is real would be relevant, and we can only conceive 
the two as coincident. With this I heartily agree. But how does 
it establish the timelessness of truth? To face an open future with 
full awareness of its kind and degree of openness is not to doubt, 
but to know surely a character of the given universe, namely its po- 
tentiality for further determination. There need be no confusion, 
no inconsistency, and no genuine questions without an answer. 
For the query ‘‘What is going to happen?’’ has a valid meaning 
only so far as the future course of events has outlines that are real 
now.” The tense of “‘is going to happen”’ says just that. Insofar 
as determining tendencies which are now in effect leave certain de- 
tails to be settled later on, the only valid question is, ‘‘ What may or 
can happen ?,’’ and the true answer is, ‘‘ Any one of several things.’’ 

Royce somewhat unhappily uses the term ‘‘fragmentary,’’ or 


5 See my essay, ‘‘Causal Necessities,’’ Philosophical Review, Vol. LXIII 
(1954), pp. 479 ff. 
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incomplete, for the non-ideal modes of experience. There are two 
radically distinct conceptions of incompleteness: we may view it 
(1) as the failure to experience clearly the entire de facto reality, 
or (2) as the failure to include as actual all that ever can be ac- 
tualized. This second ‘‘failure’’ is properly so called only if the 
correlative form of success is logically conceivable, and this in turn 
requires that possibilities of experience be not inexhaustible, and 
this requires that there be no incompossible possibilities. For if 
there be incompossibles (and Royce verbally admits that there 
are ®), then the absolute actualization of possibility is not itself pos- 
sible, and if possibility is inexhaustible by actualization, then any 
totality of actual experience leaves unactualized potentialities open 
for actualization. What justification could there be for refusing 
to actualize further possibilities? 

There is a pathos in Royce’s insistence that in the Absolute all 
goals are eternally attained. Be serene, he says, about the impos- 
sibilitity of banishing open possibilities for yourselves—for in real- 
ity, ie., in the Absolute Experience, there are no open possibilities. 
It seems the more remarkable that Royce took this illusionist way 
out when we reflect that his treatment of suffering deliberately 
took just the opposite tack. Be brave, he said, in your pain and 
grief, for the Ideal Experience shares in all your suffering and 
sorrow.” Very well, why not also say that it faces with us an open 
future of inexhaustible potentialities? If suffering cannot be ex- 
cluded from the all-inclusive consciousness (and I agree it cannot), 
then neither can the inexhaustibility of possibility fail to apply to 
it. Can it be doubted that Royce was deeply at odds with himself 
here? Had he seen the conflict, in which way would he have re- 
solved it? We need not hesitate, I think, in answering this ques- 
tion. He would never have given up his insight into the love which 
shares in all the joys and sorrows of the world, in favor of the medi- 
eval concept of a divine self-enjoyment to which neither the joys 
nor the sufferings of creatures contribute anything whatever, nor 
make the slightest difference of any kind. In this regard Royce 
knew clearly what he believed and why. 

Our great American speculative philosopher betrays his secret 
a little more clearly, perhaps, than Leibniz did, when he says that, 
although abstractly and for mere thought other universes were 
‘*possible,’’ yet in view of the all-wise decision to will just this 


6 Op. cit., pp. 296, 573. 
7 William James and other Essays (1911), p. 183; also The Spirit of 


Modern Philosophy (1892, 1920), pp. 470 f., and The World and the Individual, 
Vol. IT. 
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universe, the others are exhibited as not ‘‘genuinely’’ possible.*® 
Thus an eternal act excludes all but one cosmic possibility from 
actualization. Moreover, since in eternity nothing can happen, or 
merely happen to be so, the alleged voluntariness of the divine 
choice collapses. There never really was an alternative to this 
world and its mistakes or misfortunes are all necessary ones—or 
rather, since it is the divine essence which requires them for its 
perfection, they are not mistakes or misfortunes, and the very dis- 
tinction between better and worse is contradicted. No more than 
Leibniz could Royce argue away this inconsistency. 

The impasse was not due to the attribution of perfection to 
deity, nor to the combination of this with the affirmation that the 
divine life includes the world, with its sufferings and evils. For 
Fechner had shown how this affirmation is compatible with a well- 
defined concept of divine perfection.® But he had done this only 
by granting an open future to God, whose perfection consists in the 
ideal fashion, unsurpassable even in possibility, in which he deals 
with each de facto state of the world. Perfection of will is mean- 
ingless, Fechner points out, where there is nothing given for the 
will to deal with, no problem to solve, no impulses to control. A 
will just is the control of something which itself, so far as that will 
is concerned, is involuntary. 

Let us now consider more closely Royce’s evidence for an Ideal 
Experience. (The best statement of this is in The Conception of 
God.) His contention was that we cannot understand the fragmen- 
tariness of our experience, its ignorance and confusion, except in 
its contrast with an experience whose conscious ideas are fully ade- 
quate to its perceptions and whose perceptions fully justify its con- 
scious ideas—a very brilliant and profound formula. 

Suppose we try to conceive all experience as more or less ig- 
norant and confused. Then, first, this supposed fact itself must 
be unknowable absolutely. For how can any incomplete survey 
of reality constitute evidence that there is not a complete survey? 
I question if this challenge can be met. Atheism, if true, is a 
strictly unknowable truth. It cannot be known by pointing to the 
evils in the world; for as Royce shows, I think irrefutably, a world 
exclusively harmonious and happy is meaningless, or self-contra- 
dictory.2° The point is quite separable from the dubious conten- 

8 See The Conception of God (1909), pp. 269, 293; The World and the 
Individual, pp. 572-574, 588. 

9 See Zend-Avesta, Ch. XI; also Hartshorne and W. L. Reese, Philosophers 
Speak of God (University of Chicago Press, 1953). 

10 See especially ‘‘ The Knowledge of Good and Evil,’’ International Jour- 
nal of Ethics (1893), republished in Studies of Good and Evil (1898), pp. 89- 
124; also Sources of Religious Insight (1912), pp. 250-254. 
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tion that each evil is divinely chosen; indeed, the inevitability of 
some evils or other, in spite of the divine perfection, is much more 
intelligible upon the Fechnerian conception of the divine will, as 
facing an open future, and having something involuntary (not its 
own volition) to deal with. For Royce’s purpose, we must now 
note, it does not suffice to show that atheism, since its truth is purely 
unknowable, is meaningless. One still has positivism to deal with, 
the view that the very notion of an Ideal Experience is meaningless, 
whether its supposed referent be affirmed or denied. Royce is 
equipped to deal with this position also. There is certainly a con- 
ception of non-ideal experience, infected with doubt and error; for 
such are our experiences. Now try to suppose that all experiences 
are such. What then constitutes the truth which this or that ig- 
norant or erring experience misses? There are three possible an- 
swers. (a) The truth is known in some other experience, itself 
ignorant, though not in the same respects. But then the totality 
of these partly ignorant experiences—who knows the truth about 
that? ?4_ Obviously no one of them. (b) The unknown truth is 
such that some experience, likewise fragmentary, at least could 
know it. Royce considers at length the view that unknown facts 
are defined by the possibility of knowing them.’ He has two ob- 
jections: the total truth, which must be a single complex truth, 
could not possibly be known by experiences all of which are de- 
ficient in conceptual clarity and perceptual adequacy; and further- 
more, nothing is really possible unless something, itself not merely 
possible, makes it so. Possibility is not a self-explanatory idea. 
(c) One may hold that the unknown truths are made true by reality 
as independent of all knowing. But this implies that we criticize 
our knowledge by comparing it with bare reality. On the contrary, 
the comparison is between experience as idea and the content given 
in perception. The criterion of knowledge is and must be an in- 
ternal character of experiences, namely, the adequacy of ideas to 
what is perceived, and vice versa. This implies that the truth is 
precisely a definite internal harmony of concepts with perceived 
objects, and this formula defines Ideal Experience. We should not 
say Ideal Experience is bound to conform to reality; rather, we 
should say that Ideal Experience, with its content, must be reality. 
If an opponent now objects that we have only shown that we must 
conceive Ideal Experience, not that it must exist, Royce replies: 
Possibility must have a foundation, and, if the experience defini- 

11 The Religious Aspect of Philosophy (1885), p. 425; William James and 


Other Essays (1911), pp. 218-221. 
12 The World and the Individual, pp. 258-261. 
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tive of reality is only possible, then instead of reality we have only 
the possibility of reality, a possibility itself not real. 

I am persuaded, in spite of the fashionable counter-opinions of 
our day, that all this is essentially sound. But there is an apparent 
and gross fallacy in the form which Royce sometimes gave the ar- 
gument."®> He asked, what relates an idea to its object? Accord- 
ing to ‘‘Realism,’’ as he defined it, the object is quite independent 
of the idea. In that case, must not the idea be likewise inde- 
pendent of the object? Then there can be no reason why it should 
even partially correspond to it, or be able to single it out as the 
object it is trying to be true of. Formally, the argument is falla- 
cious. A relation between subject and object can very well be 
external to the object but internal to the subject, just as, in many 
cases, P entails Q though not vice versa. But, says our author, it 
is ‘‘contrary to the whole spirit of realism’’ to admit any internal 
relations. This is correct of some forms of realism, such as 
Hume’s, with his dictum, ‘‘ What is distinguishable is separable.”’ 
Nevertheless, no logical rule is violated in holding that mind de- 
pends upon what it knows, though not conversely. However, to 
concede this to realism does not weaken, but rather strengthens, 
the case for idealism, properly defined. If the object is internal 
to the subject when the latter knows the object, then first, the more 
we know, the more the world becomes constitutive of ourselves as 
knowers, and thus, at the ideal limit, ‘‘reality’’ coincides with ‘‘con- 
tent of experience.’’ But second, how can the thing known become 
a constituent of experience—which, according to Royce’s self- 
observation (and mine) is a unity of feeling, purpose, valuation, 
meaning—unless the thing has some feeling, purpose, valuation, 
meaning of its own to contribute? The argument is simple; I have 
not seen it refuted. But there is an additional argument. The 
world is a system of interconnected terms—the idea of all science. 
Now the subject, according to realism itself, is relative to, connected 
with, its object, though the latter is, in this relation, independent 
and, insofar, ‘‘absolute.’’ Very well, but the object, though not 
relative to the particular subject in question, must nevertheless be 
relative somehow; for it is an effect of antecedent causes, and ef- 
fects are relative to such causes. Yet each effect becomes in its 
turn a new cause, and in this regard an absolute, since effects can- 
not influence their antecedent causes. Thus every causally relative 
term is, looking to the future, an absolute, a condition to be ac- 
cepted just as it is by all further process. Suppose, then, that 
every subject, as such relative, becomes object for other subjects, 


18 Ibid., pp. 118 f., 133. 
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which themselves become objects for still further subjects, and so 
on. The logical structure of this supposition is identical with that 
of causes which produce effects, themselves in turn causes of fur- 
ther effects. Just so, a subject may derive its possibility from an- 
tecedent subjects which it objectifies, and be itself in turn objecti- 
fied by new subjects. In this reasoning I have, of course, passed 
from Royce to Whitehead. The former never quite saw that for 
his idealism, according to which subjects are the only concrete ob- 
jects, he needed both internal and external relations.** (What in- 
deed could we mean by internal relations, if there were no other 
kind?) Similarly, he did not see that he was combining two logi- 
cally distinct propositions in his idealism: the doctrine that reality 
is ultimately eternal, with exclusively internal relationships, and 
the doctrine that reality and content of experience somehow co- 
incide. Not only is the eternalistic doctrine not deducible from the 
second, more plainly ‘‘idealistic’’ doctrine, it really contradicts it. 
For, though experience is a response to data, and as such requires 
the data, yet to say that the data in turn require just this or that 
response to themselves is to say that the data logically contain the 
response, and that, in effect, they respond to themselves, which is 
nonsense. I am able to agree with Royce that all things must be 
data for an Ideal Experience only because I think or hope it is 
possible to conceive this experience not as a single all-inclusive and 
eternally determinate affair corresponding to all events throughout 
time, but rather as a progressive and free process of adequately 
experiencing each de facto state of the universe as it is actualized. 
In this view, freedom belongs not alone to the divine experience; 
rather, all experiences have their degree of self-determination, of 
creativity, and this implies that the results of creative action are 
in part divinely accepted, rather than wilied or decreed. What 
such a result requires to gain its place in reality is not precisely 
this, or precisely that, divine acceptance, or response to itself, but 
only some divine, i.e., adequate, response or other. We have here 
the same distinction as that between ‘‘Some decision or other must 
be made’’ and ‘‘ Just this decision must be made.’’ It is analogous 
also to the distinction between ‘‘A universal must be embodied in 
some concrete individual or other’’ and ‘‘It must be embodied in 
just this individual.’’. Royce, I fear, missed this point. But in 
some regards he saw deeply into the profoundest truths. 


CHARLES HARTSHORNE 
Emory UNIVERSITY 


14 He seems to affirm the latter in The Conception of God, p. 314, but to 
deny them flatly on p. 302, and in many other places in his writings. 
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REMARKS ON ROYCE’S PHILOSOPHY ? 


ERHAPS it is not inappropriate to expand Harry Costello’s 
reference to a part I played in one of Royce’s seminars by re- 
calling that one of my unoriginal eccentricities or eccentric unorigi- 
nalities is a way of understanding philosophical systems. Tradi- 
tionally, they are taken like paintings, each a self-contained and 
self-containing composition, enclosed in a frame which isolates it 
from its surroundings and shuts perception in upon the lines, the 
colors, and the other components of the composition as they make 
up the whole which their togetherness composes. Systems of phi- 
losophy come to us on printed pages between the covers of books. 
The covers serve them as frames serve pictures. To read them is 
an endeavor to perceive the pattern of togetherness, which we call 
their logic, as a consistent or inconsistent combination of their parts 
with the consequent stability or instability of the totum simul thus 
constructed. It rarely occurs to the reader that his readings are 
not reflections of what he reads, as by a mirror; that they are 
transactions which render what he reads an event in his personal 
history, even as the ‘‘what”’ first came to be as an event in the per- 
sonal history of its author. Reader’s and writer’s lives touch at 
that system, incarnate as the pages of a book; and the touch is 
rarely little else than a tangent. Rarely do the significances of 
any system in any two lives, even lives of master and disciple, ex- 
press anything so important as their divergence. 

And such—can we not infer it from what we have already heard 
this morning?’—must be the case for us with the philosophy of 
Josiah Royce. What is said about it, and about its author, how- 
ever objectively and appreciatively, and with however great assent, 
comes willy-nilly far more as the speaker’s own meaning than as 
a revelation of another’s, even of a revered master’s. 


With this reservation, let me begin by recalling that I first came 
into direct personal contact with Royce exactly half a century ago. 
It was in the fall of 1905. I had come back to Harvard from 
Woodrow Wilson’s soon-to-be-reformed Princeton, where I had gone 
to teach English after my graduation from Harvard College in 
1903. My intention had been to continue my English studies and 
earn a doctor’s degree in that field. But I had already tasted 
philosophy as an undergraduate, when Royce was to me only a 
funny but intriguing little figure passed occasionally in the Yard. 
I can’t recall whether he gave any courses for undergraduates; if 


1 Extension of remarks made on the centenary of the birth of Josiah Royce 


at the Conference on Methods in Philosophy and the Sciences, November 20, 
1955. 
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he did, I wasn’t led to take them. The courses I took, from my 
freshman year, were Santayana’s and later James’s; and they 
brought me an excitement and liberation of mind without parallel 
in my academic experience. As I look back upon my shift from 
English to philosophy and psychology, I see that considerations of 
career and income had nothing to do with it; the more practical 
alternative fields were simply futile competitors. Royce’s courses 
held no such allure as did Santayana’s and James’s. But, although 
I disagreed with him from the very beginning, my studies with 
him, even through the dissent they aroused, nourished and on oc- 
casion enhanced the feelings of release and adventure that came 
from my studies with his colleagues. As compared with theirs, his 
philosophy was, of course, a closed system; nevertheless he com- 
municated a similar spirit of intellectual sportsmanship, a similar 
ethic of open-minded, free communication, a generosity of intellect 
which could lead him to appoint me his assistant when he gave a 
summer course, regardless of my philosophic dissidence, perhaps 
even because of it, and because he knew that I needed the money. 

I think that all of Royce’s pupils, certainly my own contempo- 
raries, received like impressions of the absolute idealist’s magnani- 
mity. I recall a session of one of his seminars—perhaps Jack 
Loewenberg and Harry Costello were also there—when, apropos of 
some question or other, he restated, in the English prose which was 
all his own, Aristotle’s delineation of the megalopsyche as an ethi- 
cal type. The image of the type as somehow tall, as sedate, as 
supercilious, deep-voiced, slow-moving, condescending, brought a 
great burst of laughter. To the members of that Christian twen- 
tieth-century philosophical seminar, hearing the description of .the 
ancient pre-Christian type of supreme humanity, the evident em- 
bodiment of high-mindedness was that contrasted thin-voiced, little, 
kindly figure whose speech was usually voluble, strident, and 
seemed often a private soliloquy publicly continued as he was en- 
tering his class-room and taking off his coat. 

But the lasting image I have of Josiah Royce is also my last one. 
In the late spring or early summer of 1916, I was back in Cam- 
bridge for the first time in five or six years. The Yard had been 
rendered strange by the squat addition of the new Widener Li- 
brary, and the layout of the walks through it conflicted with my 
remembrance. On a widened path between Emerson Hall and the 
Library stood a large black limousine around which I was trying 
to find my way when I saw Professor Royce, heading apparently 
for the limousine. His steps seemed hesitant and unnaturally 
short, all his movements suggested an uncertainty, a reluctance to 
make them. When I greeted him, his round blue eyes looked star- 
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ing, and without recognition. It was a moment or two after I had 
spoken my name that he remembered who I was. And then he said 
in a voice somehow thinner, and more dissonant than I remem- 
bered: ‘‘ You are on the side of humanity, aren’t you?’’ 

At first the query was entirely meaningless to me. Then I re- 
called what I had heard about Royce’s speech on the sinking of the 
Lusitania, and I experienced great shock and hurt that this teacher 
of mine could ask me such a question at all. Much later, I came 
to think how ironical it was that a believer with a philosophic creed 
like Royce’s should ask a question which excluded from humanity 
the one family of mankind upon the all-inclusive systems of whose 
thinkers and artists the believer hiniself so amply relied. I recalled 
the background of the question. The First World War was in its 
second year of mounting destruction and sorrow. Freer Europe 
seemed doomed to defeat. The American people had become 
sharply divided in their sympathies, and the Wilsonian policy of 
strict neutrality was due for an agonizing reappraisal under the 
sinking of American ships by German submarines and their search 
and seizure by British men-of-war. The sinking of the Lusitania 
had brought American sentiment to the point of no return of in- 
dignation and horror at German atrocities. It had brought to the 
concreteness of reality all other charges against the Germans. 
Meetings of protest and condemnation were held everywhere in the 
land, and, of course, those in Boston and its environs were not 
among the least notable. One of these Josiah Royce had addressed, 
in words of fiery denunciation that rang with the angry repugnance 
of an authentic Hebrew prophet. He was, at the time, far from 
well, and when I saw him, months later, he was still in the exas- 
peratingly slow process of recovery from a paralytic stroke. Ap- 
parently, what continued imperative in his heart and ‘paramount 
in his recollection was imperial Germany’s cruel and bloody assault 
upon freer Europe, and the need totally to excommunicate the as- 
sailant, which brought forth Royce’s question to me. 

It is now many years since I decided that the event wasn’t 
ironical at all, and that such antagonisms between professed creeds 
and working faiths as it signalized are commonplaces of the philo- 
sophie enterprise. We can consider any philosopher’s system only 
after he has produced it and has entered it, if he can find a pub- 
lisher, into the universe of discourse to survive or perish. We are 
rarely disposed to deal with philosophies as the products they are 
of human beings engaged in a struggle to keep on struggling, which 
we are accustomed to call struggle for survival. We rarely take 
into consideration that a man’s philosophy is first of all an event 
in his personal struggle, come to birth from his need for encourage- 
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ment, for consolation, for power to endure, for compensation for 
failure. Its usual role is to be a vision and a weapon of his per- 
sonal life, an armament against fate and fortune, insuring that 
among whatever other strugglers who may be seeking his hurt per- 
haps unto death, he shall live and not die, even also after he has 
died. Philosophers by occupation serve as armorers whose art is 
ever so to refine and perfect the visions and the weapons of their 
schools as to give them preponderant power. I take this to be the 
case with the philosophic systems of the littler as well as the great 
tradition, and I count Royce’s not the least among the latter. 

As yet we have, for an acceptable reconstruction of how this 
American philosopher’s system served him in his struggle for ex- 
istence, too few data concerning his personal history, the crises of 
his daily life, and the impact of persons and places on his feelings 
of security or danger, failure or achievement. He himself has told 
us enough to show us how American are both his struggle and his 
philosophy. Both his parents were English immigrants, chapel 
people, who had made their arduous way by muleback and covered 
wagon across the continent to California. They were authentic 
49ers, pioneering for fortune and safety in a society where enter- 
prise was free and the most uncompetitive work hazardous; where 
nobody could be for and with anybody else save as he could first 
be successfully for himself and by himself. To live dangerously 
was to live ‘‘normally,’’ and the main difference between hazard 
and safety was made by habit. The competitive, emulative modes 
of association distinguished school and playground no less than 
mine and ranch and shop; no less town and city than mountain and 
valley. Royce’s parents had moved about, also in California, from 
the hamlet of his birth, in Nevada County, to the metropolises of 
Sacramento and San Francisco. But whatever the society in which 
he lived and grew, Josiah, an only son in a family of daughters, as 
quaint and inferior in body as he was superior and therefore quaint 
in mind, felt himself shut out and alone. He was an alien to the 
companionate rivalries and emulations at school and on the play- 
grounds. He seems to have grown up a lonely boy, bookish by 
circumstances more than by preference, an outsider among com- 
petitive gangs, afraid of them, resenting them, yet yearning for 
their fellowship, and feeding his hunger for it with the image 
of his mother’s God, the companion at hand in every struggle, al- 
ways and everywhere, supporting the diathesis of his own singu- 
larity as a pioneer of the realm of thought where he was struggling 
to hold his own amid the onerous felt struggle for the necessities 
which, in the realm of things, ground survival. 

I have the impression that the idealistic formations of the for- 
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mer served as compensations for the material scarcities of the latter. 
Speaking of his career the year before he died—one is startled to 
think that Royce was only sixty-one years old at his death, he gave 
such an impression of changeless old age—he declares, ‘‘my deepest 
problems and motives have centered about the idea of the commu- 
nity.”’ And the word ‘‘community’’ does become focal during the 
last decade of his life. But it occurs as the avatar of the other 
words, ‘‘God,’’ ‘‘Absolute.’’ In the chronological sequence of his 
major utterances, the point of departure is The Religious Aspect of 
Philosophy, the terminals are The Philosophy of Loyalty and The 
Problem of Christianity. 

The latter suggest that Royce’s pilgrimage of faith was the 
treading of a creedal circle. Over the years this posture of his 
spirit, before the demanding challenges of the competitive society 
of his boyhood and youth, was hidden, was garnished, by the dia- 
lectical armor of romantic German subjectivism. The compenetra- 
tion, if it may be so called, of the two had rendered this son of im- 
migrants an authetic and original spokesman for America’s gen- 
teel tradition, a true epigon of the line of Edwards and Emerson 
and Thoreau, of the transcendentalists and unitarians. It had 
more or less sustained him in his devoted labors as husband, father, 
and supporter of a household economy never as plentiful as it 
rightly should have been. 

I say ‘‘more or less.’’ I do not perceive the compenetration as 
sufficient. If it had been, Royce’s lifelong friendly opposition to 
William James—to whose sensitive appreciation he, like so many, 
owed so much and deeply acknowledged—would hardly have modu- 
lated from the Royceian romantic monism, built on indefeasibly 
internal relations and a homogeneous Absolute, into a more viable 
internality of relations and a more authentically pluralized, diver- 
sified Absolute. In my view, this later Absolute is near kin to the 
federal formations of James’s pluralistic universe. By the same 
token, Royce came more and more to assimilate the ultimate stuff 
of his reality to the human will rather than to the human reason. 
He came to signalize his philosophy as Absolute Pragmatism. 

That expression is to me as paradoxical as the notion of an 
Absolute which (or who?) wills without wanting, acts without 
doing, stays the same by changing, is timelessly temporal, and on- 
going without going on. The paradox gets significance only as 
one of its terms serves to compensate in idea for the inadequacies, 
the frustrations, and the otherwise unbearable hurts signalized by 
the other. As I recall, Royce took more than one occasion to af- 
firm that his totalistic, omnipresent Absolute was truly, reliably 
pervasive, close at hand, practical. Yet what he seemed most 
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poignantly to take account of was not this ineffable Helper. It 
was the individual, in the actuality of his separateness and external 
relations always and everywhere on the loose and at a loss, yearn- 
ing, struggling to escape from an intrinsic, warring monadic ab- 
solutism, which we all on occasion experience, into the sheltered 
peace of the monistic Absolutism we never experience, or, if not 
never, hardly ever. That Absolute of salvation signalizes, it seems 
to me, Royce’s lifelong anxious searching and seeking after release 
from an equally lifelong sense of being somehow alien and outside. 
It designs the ultimate guarantee of a law and order sustaining 
the peace which passeth understanding, the peace never perceived 
yet always there behind perception, and beyond the behind. 

I cannot think that Royce’s mind came to rest in any of his re- 
definitions of his Absolute. There was, as every one of his students 
can probably attest, a certain live scepticism in the posture of his 
mind. Perhaps it was the spring of his yearning for foregone 
conclusions and Beyonds which have no beyond. The Absolute’s 
diversifications, from The Conception of God, through The Spirit 
of Modern Philosophy, The World and the Individual, The Philos- 
ophy of Loyalty, and The Problem of Christianity to The Hope of 
the Great Community come with shift of volition to the center and 
cognition toward the periphery of Royce’s metaphysic, and of meta- 
physic to the secondary, and symbolic logic and social issues toward 
the primary, place in the substance of his communications. 

But what thrusts itself into the foreground in all of them seems 
to be his preoccupation with the impact of evil, the perduration of 
error, the unceasing intrusion of multiplicity and individuality. 
Philosophie faiths which do not presume one eternal universal 
Truth as the ground of the multitude of temporal, particular er- 
rors need make no special to-do about ‘‘the problem of error.’’ 
Philosophie faiths which do not postulate one eternal universal 
Good as the ground of the multitude of temporal particular evils 
which beset us, need find nothing singularly problematic in 
‘‘Evil.’’? Philosophie faiths which do not postulate One Eternal 
Universal Spirit as the ground for the diverse and turbulent multi- 
tudes of individual spirits create no ‘‘ problem’”’ of ‘‘individuation’”’ 
and re-identification. Once, however, the postulates have been 
argued into a system, its universe of discourse undergoes perennial 
challenge and confutation by the actual diversities of persons, 
places, thoughts, and things, by the actual changes of their relations 
to one another, by the actual struggle and extinction of each and 
all. The challenge and confutation become the idealist’s ‘‘prob- 
lem.”’ 

Even if the translation of empirical Multitude into transcen- 
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dental Solitude occurs as a satisfying, successful act of the creative 
intelligence, getting back from the ideal One to the actual Many 
remains an anxious, sisyphean task. For that Many will not be 
denied. They thrust themselves upon consciousness and willy- 
nilly must be taken account of. They bring on a feeling that 
the Absolutist’s ‘‘problems’’ are factitious consequences of a 
dialectically constructed fiction designed to compensate for the 
frustrations and disillusions which so regularly follow from the 
impacts of the diverse Many upon one another and one’s self. The 
fiction gets hypostatized into the Fact to end all facts which is the 
Absolute. Its Truth results as the Ingathering of all the Errors; 
its Good as the Ingathering of all the Evils. It is now customary 
to name this Eternal Spirit, all Good and all True, Value and to set 
it irreconcilably over against all passing goods and errors and evils 
which, making up Existence, evoke their own translation or other 
form of nullification. Philosophies differ from other varieties of 
the human enterprise in that they assume to do it with words all 
at once for all time. 

Now it seems to me that Royce’s entire philosophic career was 
an engagement with actualities he called Evil and Error that he 
could not disengage himself from. He craved peace and union, 
but encountered only disunion and warfare. The agonists, human 
and non-human, came in the last resort to signify for him an ex- 
communicate multitude of lonely eaches, of existences alienated 
and segregated, that his heart would redeem to communion by as- 
similating them into a One which is All. A time came, however, 
when he realized that he did not altogether want this assimilation 
and could not quite go it. Multitude and diversity, he found, were 
also ‘‘values’’ for him that he felt unable to forego. He thus ac- 
cepts each individual in his actuality. But he urges upon him 
commitment to a separate and distinct cause whereby he unites 
himself to others so committed. He bids each, first to be loyal to 
his cause and to take the consequences of loyalty in the struggles 
that ensue; and again to help others to keep the faith with their 
own commitments, thus to be ‘‘loyal to loyalty’’ and bring here and 
now to fulfillment ‘‘one undivided soul of many a soul.’’ This way 
now is, not the dialectical way from the One to the Many, ex uno 
plures, but the passional, practical way from the Many to the One, 
e pluribus unum. Loyalty to loyalty signifies total communion 
which generates total community ; and such an ideal of community, 
Royce equated, I think in a commencement address at some girls’ 
college, to ‘‘an actual spiritual unity with the common cause of all 
the loyal, wherever they are.’’ In this context Evil would be a 
single loyalty, such as moves all actual associations of interest; 
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Good would be the multiple loyalty which ‘‘loyalty to loyalty’’ sig- 
nalizes. Its consummation becomes a superpersonal ‘‘spiritual 
unity of life.’’ 

-The implication is that the career of one loyal to loyalty would 
be a career of codperation with each and every loyalty, however 
repugnant to his own. He would accept, he would assimilate, the 
unendurable pang and poignancy of Otherness, and bring it to the 
Unity with his own which dissolves both. If Otherness is intrin- 
sically sin, if it is pure Evil, and the cause of all our sufferings and 
sorrows, it is also, however, the ineluctable ground of virtue, the 
occasion of the ‘‘precious privilege’’ of sorrow, the necessary con- 
dition of spiritual triumph. Royce found in the Christian doc- 
trines of the incarnation and the atonement the paramount sym- 
bolization of the universal struggles of Ego and Alter, one and 
many, and of the Christian’s ineluctable urge ‘‘to transmute all 
the transient values of fortune into eternal values.’’ A truly be- 
lieving Christian is a saved soul because he knows ‘‘how God him- 
self endures evil and triumphs over it, and lifts it out of itself and 
wins it over to the service of Good.’’ Among men, however, this 
triumph is to be achieved as ‘‘loyalty to loyalty,’’ as the liquidation 
without destruction of J in We. The means is the communion of 
commitments wherein communities live and move and have their 
being. A community ever realized in this wise would be ‘‘the 
church invisible,’’ ‘‘the beloved community.’’ 

Could mankind but rightly look and read, they would know 
themselves as already members of the church invisible and the be- 
loved community. But alas, too many won’t see, and more can’t 
see. There is a warfare to man upon earth and he is borr unto 
trouble as the sparks fly upward. How is a spirit loyal to loyalty 
to deal with their blindness? How deal, say, with the cause and 
the men whose loyalty to it sank the Lusitania? How bring their 
ruthless, irreconcilable devotion from their We-destroying J into 
the I-liquidating We? How be loyal to their loyalty? Americans 
there were who, quite unaware of a justifying philosophy of loyalty 
to loyalty, did approve that sinking, and did reconcile it with 
loyalty to America. But not Josiah Royce. He was too committed 
to the American Idea. However sacrificially he lived up to his 
engagements in his personal and professional relations, suffering 
them, struggling for their nourishment and upkeep, at the sinking 
of the Lusitania he came to a limit. There was an evil which noth- 
ing in his experience, certainly nothing in his philosophy, could 
reconcile him to, an evil ad extirpandum. If his philosophy of the 
Absolute, of Loyalty to Loyalty, of the meaning of the incarnation 
and crucifixion took it in, his manhood, his democratism, and his 
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loving-kindness shut it out and cut if off from the community of 
mankind. 

It seems to me that Royce’s reaction to the sinking of the 
Lusitania underlines what I believe to have been the role of his 
philosophy in his personal history. It became a very skilfully 
elaborated, highly refined tune whistled in life’s dark for encour- 
agement, for comfort, for companionship, on a road of existence 
that might otherwise have been even lonelier and more anxious. 
With his philosophy Royce could take the moral holiday which 
James said the Absolute renders possible, but which Royce never 
permitted himself to take. He felt compelled to go on his un- 
trodden way holding evil, as he often said, by the throat, and 
therefore companioned by the church invisible and the beloved 
community. 

To aficionados of this philosophic creed, it has brought a like 
companionate security, as they direct it upon their own anxieties 
and insecurities. I think it is likely to exercise such a compensa- 
tory function for many generations yet. And this is precisely 
why ‘‘absolute pragmatism’’ seems to me a most misleading name 
for Royce’s system. In the light of its origins and applications, 
‘‘pragmatic absolutism’’ would be less so. For Royce’s Absolute, 
quite like all others, is no datum of experience impressing itself 
willy-nilly. It is a human creation of a human intelligence more 
consciously than others applied to the data of experience in order 
to transvalue them into humanized guarantors of human survival. 


Horace M. KauLen 
THE New ScHOOL FoR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
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Croce e la scienza giuridica. M. Leroy: Benedetto Croce et les 
études linguistiques. Jean Rummens: Bibliographie crocienne. 
J. O. Urmson: Bibliography of Analytic Philosophy. Henri 
Gouhier: Une collaboration inconnue de Maine de Biran 4 
‘*L’Historien.’’ P. Philippot: Une phénoménologie de la créa- 
tion artistique—VIII (1954), 1-2. Théorie de la Preuve, 
Colloque international de Logique, Bruxelles, 1953. Ch. Perel- 
man: Introduction. I. Théorie de la preuve formalisée. P. 
Bernays: Zur Beurteilung der Situation in der beweistheo- 
retischen Forschung. Résumé of the address of A. Tarski. 
Discussion. II. La preuve dans les sciences naturelles. F. 
Gonseth: La preuve dans les sciences du réel. R. B. Braith- 
waite: The Nature of Theoretical Concepts and the Role of 
Models in an Advanced Science. J. Clay: La vérification d’une 
théorie. Discussion. III. La preuve en droit. N. Bobbio: 
Considérations introductives sur le raisonnement des juristes. 
M"'e M.-T. Motte: La rigueur du raisonnement dans les débats 
juridiques. Discussion. IV. La preuve en philosophie. Ch. 
Frankel: On the Nature of Proof in Philosophy. G. Morpurgo- 
Tagliabue: La preuve au point de vue philosophique. G. Ryle: 
Proofs in Philosophy. Discussion—VIII (1954), 3. Prerre 
Thévenaz: Le dépassement de la métaphysique. Michele Fed- 
erico Sciacca: Moment scientifique et moment métaphysique. 
Joseph Moreau: L’étre des objets. A. De Waelhens: Science, 
phénoménologie, ontologie. P. Ricoeur: L’histoire de la phi- 
losophie et l’unité du vrai. Henri Niel: Philosophie et Histoire. 
Henri Gouhter: La preuve ontologique de Descartes (A propos 
-d’un livre récent).—VIII (1954), 4. M. Guéroult: Canon de 
la Raison pure et critique de la Raison pratique. P. Lachtéze- 
Rey: Réflexions historiques et critiqaes sur la possibilité des 
jugements synthétiques a priori. A. C. Ewmg: Kant’s Attack 
on Metaphysics. N. Rotenstreich: Kant’s Concept of Meta- 
physics. J. Ebbinghaus: Kant’s Ableitung des Verbotes der 
Liige aus dem Rechte der Menschheit. G. Tonelli: La forma- 
zione del testo della ‘‘Kritik der Urteilskraft.’? André Hayen: 
Un interpréte thomiste du kantisme: le P. Joseph Maréchal 
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(1878-1945) —IX (1955), 1. HE. F. Carriti: Beauty. Luigi 
Pareyson: Contemplation du beau et production de formes. 
Thomas Munro: The Concept of Beauty in the Philosophy of 
‘Naturalism. Etienne Sourtau: Le beau, l’art et la nature. 
Mikel Dufrenne: L’expérience esthétique de la nature. Morris 
Weitz: Truth in Literature. HE. De Bruyne: Esthétique paienne, 
esthétique chrétienne, 4 propos de quelques textes patristiques. 
A. G. Chloros: Legal Proof: A Postscript—IX (1955), 2. 
David Ross: The Date of Plato’s Cratylus. René Schaerer: 
La structure des dialogues métaphysiques. Richard Robinson: 
The Theory of Names in Plato’s Cratylus. Victor Gold- 
schmidt: La Ligne de la République et la classification des 
sciences. Joseph Moreau: Platon et le phénoménisme. Prerre 
Maxime Schuhl: Platon et la musique de son temps.—IX (1955), 
3-4. Robert Shackleton: The Evolution of Montesquieu’s 
Theory of Climate. Jean-Jacques Chevallier: Montesquieu ou 
le libéralisme aristocratique. Charles W. Hendel: To Montes- 
quieu: Acknowledgment and Appreciation. Robert Derathé: 
Montesquieu et Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Sergio Cotta: Montes- 
quieu et Filangieri: Notes sur la fortune de Montesquieu au 
XVIII° siécle. Charles-J. Beyer: Congrés Montesquieu (Bor- 
deaux, 23-26 mai 1955). D. C. Cabeen: A Supplementary 
Montesquieu Bibliography. 


La Revue Lipérate. Especially: No. 5 (Janvier-Mars 1954). 


Charles Mayer: Faut-il exorciser les philosophes?—Nos. 9 and 
10 (1955). Charles Mayer: De la sensation 4 la pensée.— 
No. 11 (1955). Charles Mayer: Essai d’une morale relativiste, 
naturelle et rationnelle——No. 12 (1955). Charles Mayer: Essai 
d’une philosophie de la bourse et des affaires. Herbert W. 
Schneider: La liberté, la loi et les droits. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE DE Louvain. Tome 52, Février 1954. 


Antoine De Coninck: La connaissance humaine est-elle radi- 
calement ‘‘historique’’? Richard De Smet: Langage et con- 
naissance de 1’Absolu chez Camkara. Paul Ricoeur: Etude sur 
les ‘‘Méditations Cartésiennes’’ de Husserl. Alphonse De 
Waelhens: Heidegger et le probléme de la métaphysique. Fer- 
mand Van Steenberghen: A travers la littérature thomiste 
récente.—Tome 52, Mai 1954. Gaston Isaye: La justification 
critique par rétorsion. Alphonse De Waelhens: Phénoméno- 
logie husserlienne et phénoménologie hégélienne. Aline Lion: 
Notes sur les facteurs métaphysiques et métahistoriques en jeu 
dans l’expérience. R. Cadiou: Le Commentaire d’Asclépios a 
Aristote, Métaph. I, 9. Jean Trouillard: Le probléme de 
Soerate selon deux ouvrages récents. Fernand Van Steen- 
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berghen: Quelques contributions récentes aux études médiévales. 
—Tome 52, Aoit 1954. Georges Van Riet: L’épistémologie 
de Mgr Léon Noél. Franz Grégotre: L’incidence des régles 
méthodologiques et des positions philosophiques sur 1’hypothése 
de 1’évolution des espéces. André Marc: Personne, Société, 
Communauté.—Tome 52, Novembre 1954. Joseph Vande Wiele: 
Le probléme de la vérité ontologique dans la philosophie de 
saint Thomas. Fernand Van Steenberghen: L’organisation 
des études au moyen age et ses répercussions sur le mouvement 
philosophique. Maurice Van Vyve: La notion de suicide. 
Hugues Leblanc: Evidence logique et degré de confirmation. 
—Tome 53, Février 1955. Jean Pépin: Plotin et les Mythes. 
Jules Pirlot: La Philosophie de René Le Senne. Pierre Fontan: 
Le primat de l’acte sur l’énoncé: & propos de ‘‘La Phé- 
noménologie de la Perception.’? Augustin Mansion: Saint 
Thomas et le ‘‘Liber de Causis’’: 4 propos d’une édition 
récente de son Commentaire—Tome 53, Mai 1955. Gérard 
Verbeke: Thémistius et le ‘‘De unitate intellectus’’ de saint 
Thomas. Joseph Rauwens: Le probléme philosophique des at- 
tributs de Dieu et leur valeur normative pour l’action. Franz 
Grégoire: L’aspect rationnel dans 1’idéal de la connaissance 
humaine. Michele Federico Sciacca: Les éléments fondamen- 
taux de la gnoséologie rosminienne. Alphonse De Waelhens: 
L’étre, la pensée et l’interrogation: 4 propos d’un livre récent. 
—Tome 53, Aoit 1955. Fernand Van Steenberghen: La lecture 
et 1’étude de saint Thomas: Réflexions et conseils—Auguste 
Pelzer: Note sur les autographes de saint Thomas d’Aquin 4 
la Bibliothéque Vaticane. Jean-Blaise Grize: Un nouveau 
calcul de déduction naturelle di 4 F. B. Fitch. Gérard 
Verbeke: La théorie aristotélicienne de 1’intellect d’aprés Théo- 
phraste. Robert Feys: Les traités récents de logique formalisée. 
Yves Nolet de Brauwere: Coups de sonde dans la philosophie 
anglaise contemporaine. Gérard Deledalle: Réflexiones sur 
la suppléance, la signification et la démocratie: Pour com- 
prendre ‘‘Puritanisme et Démocratie’’ de Ralph Barton Perry. 


Rivista pi Finosorra. XLV, 1 (Gennaio 1954). F. H. Heine- 





mann: Teologie Diaboli. EH. Paci: Whitehead e Russell. P. 
Chiodi: Moritz Schlick. I. Lana: Noi e l’antico. C. A. Viano: 
' L’analisi del linguaggio e la conoscenza degli altri. P. Rosst: 
La struttura della civilta. LDL. Geymonat: Sulla caratterizza- 
zione filosofica dell’indirizzo di Cornificio—xXLV, 2 (Aprile 
1954). K. Léwith: Storia e storicismo. G. Preti: Di aleune 
concezioni scientifiche della filosofia di oggi. U. Scarpelli: 
Etica e linguaggio. P. Romanell: L’idea direttiva della filo- 
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sofia di Montague. R. Frondizt: La ‘‘Teoria dell’uomo’’ di 
Francisco Romero.—XLV, 3 (Luglio 1954). N. Bobbio: 
Formalismo giuridico e formalismo etico. F. Lombardi: II 
. discorso socratico. C. A. Viano: Esperienza e natura nella 
filosofia di Francesco Bacone. A. Pastore: Critica del chi- 
aroscuro di ragione e fede del Cardinale Newman.—XLV, 4 
(Ottobre 1954). W. Cerf: Umori ed emozioni nell’arte. LE. 
Paci: Il significato dell’introduzione kierkegaardiana al ‘‘Con- 
cetto dell’angoscia.’’ A. Corsano: G. B. Vico e la semantica. 
P. Rosst: Il problema dei valori nello storicismo tedesco con- 
temporaneo. N. Bobbio: Sul diritto naturale—xXLVI, 1 (Gen- 
naio 1955). N. Abbagnano: II lavoro storiografico in filosofia. 
G. Pret: Materialismo storico e teoria dell’evoluzione. F. 
Rossi-Landi: Sulla mentalita della filosofia analitica—U. Scar- 
pellt: Osservazioni sul concetto di segno nel pensiero di Charles 
Morris—XLVI, 2 (Aprile 1955). W. H. Werkmeister: Tl 
problema della realta fisica. Paolo Rossi: Il mito di Prometeo e 
gli ideali della nuova scienza. P. Romanell: Croce e 1a filosofia 
della scienza in Italia. P. Chiodi: Essere e linguaggio in Hei- 
degger e nel Tractatus di Wittgenstein. O. C. Geraci: Il prin- 
cipio di personalité nel pensiero di Erik Gustav Geijer.— 
XLVI, 3 (Luglio 1955). J. K. Fetbleman: Un’ontologia della 
conoscenza. N. Bobbio: Benedetto Croce e il liberalismo. JU. 
Scarpelli: La natura della analisi del linguaggio. F. Rosst- 
Landi: L’eredité di Moore e la filosofia delle quattro parole. 
P. Rossi, C. A. Viano: Storia della filosofia e storia della cultura. 
XLVI, 4 (Ottobre 1955). W. V. O. Quime: La via d’uscita di 
Frege. E. Paci: Critica dello schematismo trascendentale (I 
Parte). A. Visalberghi: ‘‘Interazione’’ e ‘‘Transazione’’ nella 
ricerca logica e scientifica (I Parte). U. Scarpellt: La natura 
della analisi del linguaggio (II Parte). C. A. Viano: Socini- 
anesimo e cultura filosofica nell’Inghilterra del Seicento. 
Rivista pi Finosoria Neo-Scouastica. XLV, 6 (Nov.-Dic. 1953). 
Atti del Congresso di Filosofia promosso dalla Societa Italiana 
per gli Studii Filosofici e Religiosi, Milano, 25-27 ottobre 
1953. A. Gemelli: Parole di apertura del Congresso. C. Maz- 
zantini: Il contributo della Grecia alla metafisica classica. U. 
Padovani; Il contributo del medioevo cristiano alla metafisica 
classica. C. Ottaviano: L’idealismo trascendentale e la meta- 
fisica classica. P. C. Fabro: Ontologia esistenzialistica e meta- 
fisica tradizionale. F. Olgiati: Il problema della ‘‘filosofia 
cristiana’’ e la metafisica. G. Bontadini: La metafisica classica 
e l’antimetafisicismo contemporaneo.—XLVI, 1 (Gen.-Feb. 
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1954). E. Bertola: La dottrina psicologica di Yeudah-ha-Levi. 
S. Vanni Rovighi: S. Bernardo e la filosofia. C. Scarpellini: 
Il matematismo spinoziano. L. Zant: Per una definizione dell’ 
etica di Shaftesbury—xXLVI, 2 (Marzo-Aprile 1954). A. 
Gemelli: Le aporie della moderna psicologia. F. Rivetti Barbo: 
La filosofia di Ludovico Geymonat nella sua fase neopositi- 
vistica—_XLVI, 3 (Maggio-Giugno 1954). L. Minio Paluello: 
Note sull’Aristotele latino medievale. VIII: I ‘‘Primi Anali- 
tici.”? IX: Gli ‘‘Elenchi Sofistici.’”’ B. Majoli: La -critica 
ad Hegel in Schelling e Kierkegaard. F'. Leni di Spadafora: 
Sul concetto di condizione—XLVI, 4 (Luglio-Agosto 1954). 
A. Gemelli: L’agostinianesimo eterno. P. C. Boyer: L’esistenza 
di Dio, secondo S. Agostino. I. Mancini: Il trascendentale come 
fondamento: la teoria dell’atto metafisico. G. di Napoli: 
L’essere e l’uno in Pico della Mirandola—xXLVI, 5 (Sett.- 
Ott. 1954) M. Schiavone: Sul trascendentalismo della prassi. 
I. Mancin: Problema e teoria intorno al fondamento. G. 
Vecchi: Prospettivi estetiche —XLVI, 6 (Nov.-Dic. 1954). I. 
Mancini: La metafisica ‘‘sentimentale’’ di Jean Wahl. 4G. 
Benim: La filosofia metodica di Hugo Dingler. FE. Oberti: 
Lineamenti di un’estetica di Heidegger in un saggio su Rilke. 
L. Pelloux: Metafisica e psicologia in aleuni studi contemporanei. 
—XLVII, 1 (Gen.-Feb. 1955). Efrem Bettoni: I fattori della 
conoscenza umana secondo l’Olivi. EH. Oberti: La teoria del 
pensiero nel pitt recente Heidegger. A. Bausola: L’antimeta- 
fisicismo di John Dewey.—XLVII, 2 (Marzo-Aprile 1955). 
C. Arata: Criticita e attualité della metafisica classica.. G. 
Reale: Di una recente interpretazione kantiana delle idee 
platoniche nei suoi rapporti con la scuola di Marburg. R. 
Amerio: Sulla redazione primitiva del’ ‘‘ Atheismus Triumph- 
atus’’ del Campanella—XLVII, 3 (Maggio-Giugno 1955). C. 
Arata: La trascendentalita dell’essere. M. Schiavone: Il pen- 
siero filosofico di Ludwig Wittgenstein alla luce del ‘‘Tractatus 
logico-philosophicus.’’ J. Maritain: Tl filosofo nella societa.— 
XLVII, 4-5 (Luglio-Ottobre 1955). A. Gemelli: La genesi 
religiosa della filosofia di Antonio Rosmini. F. Olgiati: Antonio 
Rosmini e la filosofia classica. B. Pasinetti: La ‘‘Civilta Cat- 
tolica’’ e la filosofia rosminiana. FE. Severino: L’innatismo 
rosminiano. I. Mancini: Il problema metafisico nello sviluppo 
del pensiero rosminiano. G. Aceti: La filosofia rosminiana del 
diritto e della politica. G. Soranzo: La formazione e lo sviluppo 
del patriottismo di Antonio Rosmini. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


A symposium on ‘‘Logic and Universals’’ will be held at the 
University of Notre Dame on the evening of March 9th and on 
March 10th, 1956. Richard McKeon will be chairman for all 
sessions. The following papers will be read: 


Alonzo Church: ‘‘Propositions and Sentences.’’ 
Nelson Goodman: ‘‘A World of Individuals.’’ 
I. M. Bochenski: ‘‘The Problem of Universals.’’ 





The seventeenth annual meeting of the Southwestern Philo- 
sophical Conference was held at the University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, December 19-21, 1955. The following 
papers were read: 


John P. Anton: ‘Philosophical Foundations of Aristotle’s 
Psychology.”’ 

Charles R. Burton: ‘‘ What is Wrong with St. Anselm’s Argu- 
ment?”’ 

Thomas J. Durkin: ‘‘Three Notes to Diderot’s Aesthetic.’’ 

J. Street Fulton: ‘‘The Creative Evolution of Bergson’s 
Thought.’’ 

Lewis E. Hahn: ‘‘Shoes and Ships and Sealing-Wax and Cab- 
bages and Kings’’ (Presidential Address). 

Konstantin Kolenda: ‘‘Truth as a Normative Concept.’’ 

William H. Leue: ‘‘Categories of Creation.’’ 

Maurice Natanson: ‘‘Being-in-Reality.’’ 

Fred L. Parrish: ‘‘Philosophy and Cultures in the Light of 
History.’’ 

Edmund L. Pincoffs: ‘‘Human Rights.”’’ 

Patrick Romanell: ‘‘Philosophy and Medicine.’’ 

James G. Roney: ‘‘Multidisciplinary Research.”’ 

Radoslav Tsanoff: ‘‘Philosophy as the Correlation of Per- 
spectives.’’ 


The following officers were elected for 1956: 


President: Cecil H. Miller, Kansas State College. 
Vice-President: Robert L. Rein’, Louisiana State University. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Niels C. Nielsen, Jr., The Rice Institute. 


Additional members of the executive committee: 


Lewis E. Hahn, Washington University. 
William H. Leue, Texas State College for Women. 
Maurice A. Natanson, University of Houston. 
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There is no similar journal in the field of scientific philosophy. | 
It is issued fortnightly and permits the quick publication of short iy 
contributions, prompt reviews, timely discussions, notes on new 
books and other journals, and news of philosophic interest. Recent 
issues contain : 








VOLUME LII 


Nos. 22, 23, 24. October 27, November 10, 24, 1955. 


Symposium Papers to be presented at the Fifty-Second Annual t 
Meeting of the American Philosophical Association, Eastern } 
Division, December 27-29, 1955. al 








No. 25. December 8, 1955. qi 


Metaphysical Presuppositions. Wi.1am E. KENNICcK. 
Some Criticisms of Cultural Relativism. Pau. F. Scamp. 
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No. 26. December 22, 1955. 
How Do We Apply Reason to Values? CHamm PERELMAN. 
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VOLUME LIT 


No. 1. January 5, 1956. 


Knowledge-Claims versus Value-Assignments. Roy Woop SELLARS. 

Natural Norms in Ethics. STEPHEN C. PEPPER. 

Psychoanalysis and the Foundation of Ethics. LAwRENCE FRIED- 
MAN. 


No. 2. January 19, 1956. 4 


Human Relations and International Obligations: A Report on ay | 
Round-Table Discussions in India and the United States of 
America. RicHarp McKeon. 
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(A REVIEW COVERING ALL SCIENCES) 
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Chief-Editor: P. BONETTI 


Scientific Committee: G. ABETTI-R. ALMAGIA-G. COLONNETTI - 

A. GHIGI- F. GIORDANI-G. GOLA-M. GORTANI-G. LEVI DELLA 

VIDA-G. MONTALENTI-A. NICEFORO-E. PERSICO-M. PONZO 
- P. RONDONI — F. SEVERI 


“SCIENTIA” is the only review of its type which - has a world wide cir- 
culation - deals with the most recent and fundamental problems of all 
branches of science - can boast among its contributors of the most illus- 
trious men of science in the whole world - publishes the articles in the na- 
tive language of their Authors (English, French, Italian, German, Spanish). 
Each issue includes a Supplement containing the complete French transla- 
) Z the articles which in the text are published in language other than 
r ,. 


“SCIENTIA” has therefore a very strong appeal to the scientific-minded 
reader all over the world. 


Full details and a free back copy will be sent by applying to 


*““SCIENTIA,,—ASSO (Como, Italy) 


sending $0.25, or equivalent amount in other currency, preferably in 
air-mail postage stamps of your country, merely to cover packing and 
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lent amount in other currency, which will be deducted from the sub- 
scription price. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: $12.80 U.S.A. 











